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Tue harp, fiddle, and cornet which ply 
their trade at my window, although they 
annoy me while I am writing, are dissemi- 
nating among the populace, the politest strains 
of the Opera. Whenever they commence, we 
know who inspired their open-air music—! 
whether it be Donizetti, Verdi, Mercandanti, 
or Bellini. Nothing is too high for them ; and | 
if, like the jolly guest at the Three Pigeons in | 
She Stoops to Conquer, they had bears to! 
dance,they would dancethem to the genteelest | 
of tunes—much more genteel ones than Water | 
Parted from the Sea or the minuet in} 
Ariadne, They convey fashionable melodies | 
to'the ears of the cook as she ends her gossip | 
with the grocer’s mau at the area steps: 
Mario and the glorious Royal Italian Opera 
band float the same notes more thrillingly and 
| exquisitely, it is true, under the bandeaux of 
the beauties inthe grand tier ; but they are the | 
same, We will not enter into the question of | 
comparative merit of execution, for perhaps 
éven that street orchestra is beyond cook's | 
musical education, and the superiority of 
Mario and the Royal Italian Opera band 
would be simply lost upon her. There! 
isa point in every education beyond which | 
degrees of excellence are blurred and blotted 
into one, like distant forms to the short- 
sighted. 

Although the best composers are known 
and popular, the strains of the classical 
aud fashionable poets never permeate down 
among the masses. These have an Anthology 
and Parnassus of their own. When you see| 
a few hundreds of penny ballads stuck 
against a hoarding, and a few more hun- 
| dreds boiling over the edges of a huge 
basket in some half-finished street, you 
wonder who the authors are. Do they live 
in garreta, after the fashion of the good old 
Grub Street days, and spin their brains into 
rhymes for the milkwoman’s score and the 
dinner bill? Who write the people’s ballads ? 
What manner of men? of what status in 
society ? and of what, or how much, sym- 
pathy with their audience? We might 
almost prove the Grub Street theory from 
some of the songs in that osier cauldron; 
songs with evident power and education in 
them, but slipshod and hurried, as if written 
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while the dun stood threatening at the door, 
or the sheriff's officer was pacing before 
it, In the days (which have passed away 
for all except the retained of advertising 
tailors) when the Puff Poets were in fashion, 
and every razor-strop vendor, lottery-office 
keeper, and blacking maker kept a lyrist 
on his premises, the emoluments of the pro- 
fession could not have been very high. 
Indeed, only recently a printer and publisher 
of halfpenny ballads complained to a friend 
of mine that his principal poet-—on whom 
he depended for the versification of battles, 
murders, and sudden deaths reported in the 
newspapers—* wouldn't put pen to paper 
under five shillings.” 

It is, however, good to know that, at 
this day, the songs and ballads which take 
firmest hold of the people's heart and voice 
are written by the most refined masters of 
their art. Barry Cornwall, whose verses 
charm the most critical taste and delight the 
finest ear, is one of the worshipped of the 
million for his song of The Sea. Such men, 
having the strongest sympathy for the people, 
are enabled to understand their needs and 
to elevate their tastes, They are the real 
reformers of street songs, and have driven the 
coarse ballad into the obscure corner: they 
have staked it out into nooks and angles. This 
is no small gain, when we consider that 
once, almost all street ballads were morall 
objectionable, and that now there is a rich 
collection of pure and singularly beautiful 
songs written tor, and enjoyed by, the people. 
When we compare even the least unworthy 
of the former favourites with the poems of 
Barry Cornwall, Charles Mackay, William 
Allingham, Gerald Massey, W. C. Bennett, 
and others, we cannot fail to be struck 
by the difference lying between the two 
classes, 

On a queer-looking sheet before me, with 
dull woodcut headings, and type and paper 
so very bad that they are only just within 
the pale of legibility, are pasted some two 
dozen popular ballads. Most of them are 
Irish ; some with the Irish grace scattered 
here and there, like dewdrops on the grass ; 
very few with any real Irish fun, and 
one or two simply barbarous jangles on 

assing stories or events, For instance, we 

ave a— 
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LAMENTATION 
ON THE BARBAROUS AND INHUMAN 
MURDER OF MRS. KIRWAN, 
WHO WAS BRUTALLY MURDERBD BY HER OWN 
HUSBAND. 


—a doggerel narrative of a recent cause 
celébre, with 
spelling all of a pieee, and headed by a tre- 


mendous représentation of Blue Beard and| 


Fatima, flanked by two sideway vignettes, 
ourtraying black, smeared, and therefore 
incomprehensible tragedies. 

On the same sheet is a new song in praise 
of Bishop M‘Hale; which sounds very strange 
to Anglo-Saxon and Protestant ears. He is 
designated “A pious prelate of wit sublime,” 
and a brilliant star in his church. He is the 
great M‘Hale from the rock of Naifin ; the 


bright star of Erin; and the pride of Mayo. | 


Dr. Cahill also comes in for his laudation, in 
an appeal to all true Romans to unite in 
combination against England, and a vile 
heretic tribe, and clear heresy out of the land, 
O’Connell, typified as Erin’s Green Linnet 
(not so very green, we should have thought) 
is not forgotten. “I hope that the Lord for 
his pins will reward him, for seeking the 
rights of old Erin-go-bragh,” says the songster, 
piously, after praising the Linnet’s lovely 
green wings with which he hovered so brisk 
and airy. 
O'Connell, green, brisk, and airy ! 

Side by side with these are pasted some 
really attractive street music; dulcet, simple, 
as, belongs to true ballad poetry ; love songs, 
with the delicate shadings and tender tones, 
characteristic of love poetry ; telling the old, 
sad story of desertion and heart-break, or the 
brighter tale of successful, if marauding love ; 
songs that would do no one any harm to 
hear; which cannot be said of the eroticisms 
that flowed from the tavern poets of the old 
time. Nanny’s Sailor Lad, the Abbey of 
Astaroe, Among the Heather, and the Girl’s 


Lamentation, have seldom been exceeded for | 


pathos and simplicity, especially the last. 
The Winding Banks of Erne is an established 
street favourite in the Ballyshannon district ; 
especially among departing emigrants. All 
these songs, sung constantly in the highways 
and byeways of Ireland, are, it appears, 
written by an Irish poet whose muse has 
long been recognised by critics of the highest 
rank, for tenderness, grace, and polish—Mr. 
William Allingham. 

Here is a natural bit of peasant portraiture 
representing Lovely Mary Donnelly : 


Tier eyes like mountain water that’s flowing ona 
rock, 

How clear they are, how dark they are ! and they 
give me many a shock. 

Red rowans warm in sunshine and wetted with a 
shower, 

Could ne’er express the charming lip that has me in 
its power, 
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Brave, bluff, obese, old Daniel 


(Conducted by 


Her nose is straight and handsome, her eyebrows 
lifted up, 

Her chin is very neat and pert, and smooth like g 

} china cup ; 

| Her hair’s the brag of Treland, so weighity and so 
fine ; 

It’s rolling down upon her neck, and gather’d in 4 

twine. 


The dance of Whitsun Monday exceeded all before, 

No pretty girl for miles about was missing from the 
floor ; 

| But Mary kept the belt o’ love, and O but she was 

gay ! 

| She danced a jig, she sung a song, that took my 

heart away. 

















When she stood up for dancing, her steps were so 
complete, 

The music nearly kill’d itself to listen to her feet ; 

| The fiddler moan’d his blindness, he heard her s0 

much praised, 7 

| But bless’d himself he wasn’t deaf when once her 
voice she raised, 


The quaint inconsistency of all street 
ballad illustrations is not absent from the 
|halfpenny print in which Mr. Allingham’s 
| popular works are inscribed, Our sentiments 
| for the milkmaid who is wooed and won by 
|a young squireep, are stimulated by the 
figure of an elephant, at the head, and bya 
cut of a goat nibbling chopped sticks on the 
edge of a precipice, at the foot. 

Un this side of the Irish Channel, no one has 
| ever touched the people more deeply than our 
own thoroughly British (for he is half Scotch) 
| Charles Mackay. His are really the people’s 
|songs; and he has made himself heard and 
| appreciated throughout the lengthand breadth 
‘not only of this land, but of every other land 
over which Englishmen are spread, “There’s 
a Good Time Coming, Boys,” took the very 
nation by storm. It shared in the honours 
|given to such confessed master-pieces as 
| Dibdin’s sailor songs: which, however, had 
|the additional chance of gaining popular 
favour by having been written for a purpose, 
and of expressing a deep national sentiment 
which they neither created nor directed, 
The man who can originate the thought 
‘or feeling to which he addresses himself, is 
|a more profound master of his art, than 
one who merely takes advantage of a general 
enthusiasm, ‘There’s a Good Time Comin 
is the epitome of political forbearance ant 
|manly patience, Less passionate than the 
| Marseillaise, it is yet as heart-searching, and 
in the trial would, perhaps, be found as 
powerful to restrain, as the other has been 
to excite, It is not a song of action ; but it 
is one full of quiet heroism and the patient 
| hope, which is not supineness, but rather an 
act of distinct mental energy. For is there 
not an energy that represses, as well as one 
that incites, the passions of men? “Cheer 
oys, Cheer”’—one of the emigrant series— 
is another most popular song by Doctor 
Mackay. It is the song of the emigrants. 
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| sonates the brave, frank, loving, but insen-| 


Charles Dickens.) 


detailing their voyages, and the incidents 
of ship-board and coast-life, mention the! 
thrilling effect of this song, as it bursts with | 

ssionate force from the crowded decks of 
the outward bound; or rises, almost like 
4 prayer, as the new comers rush forward | 
tothe new land, It is a great gift, that of 


B® stirring, and swaying, the hearts of the | 


masses ; and Charles Mackay has had this gift | 
lavishly dealt out tohim, “The Souls of the} 
Children,” again, is a poem which met with 
great success, It was reprinted in a separate | 
form by desire of certain friends of popular 
education, and above fifty thousand copies 


| of it were sold, or distributed, among the 


ople. 
Charles Mackay is the poet of common 


| sense ; the idealiser of those homely, every-day 


truths which go so near to be essential, 
He amplifies with ballads the same 
wise, good axioms that other people condense 
into proverbs, He is not in the least degree 
sentimental, though with abundance of healthy 
sentiment; but the words have different 
meanings, and most of my readers can under- 
stand the difference, The tone of all his 
poetry is manly ; his grasp is like the grasp 


| of a man with muscles hardened by honour- 
| able work, 


His John Brown is the type of 
the ideal working Englishman, He imper- 


sitive and anti-sentimental Anglo Saxon. | 


| We cannot do better than read him once} 


again : 


A PLAIN MAN’S PHILOSOPHY. 
I. , 
I’ve a guinea I can spend, 
lve a wife and I’ve a friend, 


And a troop of little children at my knee, John) 
Brown ; 


I’ve a cottage of my own, 
With the ivy overgrown, 


| And garden with a view of the sea, John Drown ; 


I can sit at my door, 
By my shady sycamore, 
large of heart, though of very small estate, John 
Brown ; 
So come and drain a glass 
In my arbour as you pass, 


| And I'll tell you what I love and what I hate, John 


Brown. 
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Brown, 


Itt, 
I love a simple song 
That awakes emotions strong, 
And the word of hope that raises him who faints, 
John Brown ; 
And I hate the constant whine 
Of the foolish who repiue, 
And turn their good to evil by complaints, John 
Brown ; 


But even when I hate, 
If I seek my garden gate, 
And survey the world around me and above, John 
Brown, 
The hatred flies my mind, 
And I sigh for human-kind, 
And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, John 
Brown. 


Iv. 
So if you like my ways, 
And the comfort of my days, 
[ will tell you how I live so unvex'd, John Brown : 
I never scorn my health, 
Nor sell my soul for wealth, 
Nor destroy one day the pleasures of the next, John 
Brown, 


I’ve parted with my pride, 
And I take the sunny side, 
For I’ve found it worse than folly to be sad,.John 
Brown ; 
[ keep a conscience clear, 
I’ve a hundred pounds a-year, 
And I manage to exist and to be glad, John Brown, 


Is not this a better song for our working- 
men than the unseemly parodies, and some- 


| thing worse, which are not yet wholly 
' exorcised from the repertory of street songs ? 


Doctor Mackay has done his part towards 
raising the taste of the humbler public, and 
elevating and purifying the thoughts which 
find expression in song ; and so have many 
other poets who rank high in the courtliest 
drawing-rooms. But it has been given to 
Charles Mackay and to Barry Cornwall (who 
cannot be too often mentioned in this con- 
nection), to strike deeper down into the 
hearts of the people than others have done. 
Turning back to street-music—properly so 


called—what a run the Ethiopian Serenaders 


had! But the “darkies,” like everything 


else, have had their day: there is a night 


IT, 


I love the song of birds, 
And the children’s early words, 
And a loving woman’s soul, low and sweet, John 
Brown ; 
And I hate a false pretence, 
And the want of common sense, 
And arrogance, and fawning, and deceit, John! 
Brown ; 


I love the meadow flowers, 

And the brier in the bowers, 
And T love an open face without guile, John Brown; 

And [ hate a selfish knave, 
And a proud, contented slave, 





songs, are very taking and spirited. 
Neil and Mary Blane may stand side by side 
with any love laments in the language; and 
Old Uncle Ned, too, who went where the 


| for every noon, a nadir for every zenith, [ 
_ confess to never having shared in the horror 
| which it was thought drawing-room good 


taste to affect against those poor soot- 


| begrimed artists, with their striped cottons 
| and huge linen collars, knocking their tam- 
| bourines on their heads, and worn out elbows, 
and rattling their bones with fifty-horse 


ower. The soot I shall not enlarge upon ; 
ut the melodies themselves, and the genuine 
Lucy 
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Several of the later writers on our colonies, | And a lout who'd rather borrow than he’d toil, John 
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good niggers go, was by no means a dis- 
reputable old “chattel.” The livelier songs 
were nothing worse than simply comic, and not 
half so vulgar as the ditties which divided 
the favour of the town some years ago, The 
Ohio Boatman, who dances all night, and goes 
home with the pretty girls in the morning, is 
a right good fellow, only with less sentimeut 
and vastly more fun in him than his Canadian 
brother, who used to sing nightly to our 
fathers of how the rapids were won and 
the danger was passed. The Buffalo Girls 
who are incited to come out to-night, are 
no whit worse than Moore’s lady who desired 
to take advantage of the young May Moon 
which is beaming love, or than Lilian, who| 
is awakened at untimely hours, aud bidden 
to be lovingly cognisant of the fact, Whata 
marked peculiarity about lovers in books and 
poems it is, that they have the most extra- 
ordinary ideas of time, and never trouble 
themselves with proprieties in hours, or the 
natural divisions of the day and night! It is 
always fall-moon with them, and a perpetual 
summer, rendering night walks in muslin 
dresses practicable to a degree unheard of 
in the bills of health. The Buffalo Girls 
are of this kind: but then the summers of 
Ole Virginny have nights of which we know 
nothing. 

The negro melodies are childish, cer- 
tainly : they jbelong to a childish race, and 
naturally follow the national bent; if, indeed, 
we may say that a race of slaves has any- 
thing national atallaboutit! But, although | 
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and the Armada, a Bull Fight, a good dea} 
of cigar-smoke, and you have the popular 
English notion of Spanish associations, 

The popular mind has always some way of 
reducing nations, to a type. To some al} 
Italy is represented by a brigand in cobalt 
breeches and crimson cross garters, leaning 
pensively on his musket under a Salvator 
Rosa tree that has been split up for firewood 
by the lightning. To others, the Russian ig 
always ina sledge being chased into Moseow 
by wolves, As children, we got hold of these 
types from juvenile books, and cannot get 
rid of them (if our minds are not elastic 
till we drive off the spectres by reading, eave 
or an eularged habit of thought. Every one, 
in fact, has some unclaimed forest or Waste 
in his head which he has from time ‘to time 
to clear, plough, and restore to ¢ultivation 
and daylight. Some of us, unfortunately, 


[Conductéd by’ 


never drain our brain-swamps all our lives | 


long, and we pay for it on the drop or on 
the hulks, Some of us partially’ cultivate, 
and than leave the crop to come up as it likés, 
These are prejudiced men: our mental 


petrifactions, our Tories, our finality’ men, | 


our fogies and our bores, 


Now, since that evening that Doctor Jobn- | 
son in a tremendous voice, and giving a shake | 


of self-conviction to his frizzled and scorched 
wig, told that intolerable faithful coxcomb, 


Boswell, that epee should be visited, Spain | 


has been visited, It has been so Murrayed 


and Forded and inspected, that there is no | 


reason why reading and thinking Englishmen 


they show very little intellectual culture, | should not know all they want to know about — 
they are never coarse nor indelicate, and | Spain from its highest alp to its deepest river. | 


havea natural and unaffected tone, which [| There is no reason that we should not toss 


resume contains the secret of their success.|for ever into the dust-hole of oblivion ‘that | 


e world is so overlaid with cant in various | spectre Spaniard, with ready knife aiid black 


forms, that anything genuine stands out with | brows, who has been so long dancing the | 


double force and lustre. 


THE SPAIN OF CERVANTES AND 
THE SPAIN OF GIL BLAS. 


THERE is a Castilian proverb full of Iberian | 
humility, declaring that when you have said | 


“Spain” you have said everything ; that | 
monosyllable, a including all others 
within its periphery. I can scarcely go so 
far as this; although I think that, when 
you have said Spain, you have said also, in 
understood brackets—nuts, oranges, chest- 
huts, garlic, pride, bull-fights, and supersti- 
tion. 

To the general mind, Spain is a matter of! 


Fandango in the popular mind ; for be sure 


that men as brave and wise, and constant and | 


faithful, and pure-hearted as auy in England, 
may be found on the Asturian hills and on the 
Castilian plains, All apples came originally 


from the bitter crab; and, because we are at | 


present the 
have no right to crow over the’ winter 


aouien pippins of the’ world, we | 


russets or the leather jackets of that unfortu- | 


vate orchard over the blue water. 
It is true that Spain had a short réign 
of it.. No empire ever fell to pieces’ so 
quickly, or was more splendid a laminary 
while it shone the very centre of the 
spheres. 
the hare and tortoise, the flower and the 
ouk-tree. i 


mountains and orange-trees, castanets, danc- | 
ing, veils, black lace fans, and those filigreed | 


world—slow to grow, long to last; quick 
laced jackets blazoned on plum-boxes, which |to grow, quick to pass. 


In history it is the old story of | 
It is the same all through the | 


But then whit a | 


are said to be the work of the Spanish Royal | sun-burst of mind and body it was! ‘Columbus | 
Academicians who contribute all sorts of|to find out half the world that had beeo | 


clever ‘illustrations to promote the sale of| playing hide and seek with us for thousands 
figs. Add to this, a scrap of Cervantes, a|of years. Charles the Fifth, to reign over half 


: 


a scene from Gil Blas, some Gipsies by Murillo,|the globe, coming like a man always rich. 
a Battle or two, a few Moors, Pedro the| Cervantes to make the world laugh till the 
Cruel, the Black Prince, Columbus, Philip! last day dawus. Don John to crush the Turks 


| 
| 
| 


a 
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THE SPAIN OF CERVANTES, ETC. 
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for ever, the very time that the last Moor was 
driven from Spain. DonJohn (with Cervantes, 
first of the boarders) to drive back those threat- 
euing aud terrible Turks that had hung so 
long like a thunder-cloud ready to burst over 


| Europe, endangering not merely this or that 


empire (which, whether it were red or blue 


| on the map mattered not much) but, what 


was. more terrible, even the very life of 
Christianity itself. Call you this no work 
done by the short-lived labourer in the great 


| feld. of nations? Have we not to thank 


Spain for seotching the snake of Moham- 


| medanism ; for discovering the New World, 


for writing Don Quixote ; for giving us, in 
long wars against the Moor and Frenchman, 
a grand standard of heroic chivalry, armed 
religion, and lion-like endurance of fire and 
steel? And if we do think rather harshly 
of the Inquisition and of South American 
ernelties, let us review these doings with 
kind pity, remembering the stubborn and 
unforgiving bigotry that ages of struggles 
with armed Mohammedanism had produced, 
hundreds of years after our paganism lay 
forgotten in its grave under Stonehenge ; 
Jet us learn from it to be ourselves tolerant 
in small surplice matters, and to treat with 
forbearance the Red Indian, the Caffre, and 
the Australian aborigine. Why Spain main- 


| 4ained her power so short a time none can 
| tell, except he who gave that power and who 


took it, away, Let it check the national 
pride of the student of history to reflect, 


| that perhaps Spain’s time may come again 


| when ours is over, 


It is as a rich mine that 


| greedy Fortune has worked hastily for the 
| surface gold, passing on to richer fields; she 
| Jay again return, and drive down the shafts 


to new lodes and wider and more lasting 
veins, 


The neglect of Spain is peculiarly dis-| 
graceful to Englishmen, because the fortunes | 


of Spain and England have so often been inter- 
woven, and their manners and customs (pecu- 
liarly in Shakespeare's time) have very much 
influenced and coloured our own. Except at 
Trafalgar, when they dearly paid for it, and 
during the peddling War of Succession, Spain 
has generally been our ally—cold, jealous 
and distrustfal—but still liking us, because 


} we feared and hated what they feared 


and therefore hated—the French. Our 


Crosaders (I am not going to be heavy) | 


helped them to pound the Moors even before 
Chancer’s time, down to the taking of 
Grenada, when a Scotch knight (ready for 
the post of danger if he could not get any 
other pope) was the first to ascend the 
Giralda, Then our Black Prince, aided that 


| blackguard (the word is rather below the 
| dignity of the historic style, but then it is 


antithetical) Pedro the Cruel, who was 


} £ventually killed by his own brother, whose 
throat he had strived so hard to slit. Then | all, history is not to be sought for amongst 


the Duke of Lancaster gave his fair daughter | historians. 


| Constance to the Prince of the Asturias, son 
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of Juan the First (not Don Juan of the operas), 
Then we go down step by step of alliance, 
and interchange of presents, till we come to 
the great ante-Mormon King Henry the 
Eighth ; who, after a short, trial of single. 
blessedness, had his double and treble and 
quadruple blessedness; who married . the 
unhappy daughter of the great Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Columbus's friends, And, lastly, 
we come to the Duke, and that waiting game 
of war beginning with shame and ending 
with a certain sulphurous glory, in which 
we fought, not because we cared much for 
Spain, but because it gave us a pretext 
for bleeding Napoleon the great enemy 
of our trade and of our threatening naval 
greatness, 

And now we know Spain as a sluggard 
— of a country, where men dance a good 

eal, stab a good deal, and do a good deal on 
the guitar ; and from which we get our sherry 
(some of it), our nuts, oranges, melons, and 
chestnuts. We turn up our noses when we 
talk of it, and lament with insolent pity its 
undeveloped resources, its bigoted religious 
queen, its pride and its laziness and ita hope- 
less poverty. 

O, if kings at the great day of account, 
shall have to relate with down-cast eyes, the 
history of their buried talents, what scourges 
and what shame shall not be for those 
crowned fools who have let that bright land 
become a prey to the wild goat and to the 
locust ; that drove its vices to herd together 
in convents, and its virtues to starve on the 
barren sheep-walks; that let its chivalry 
decay into knavery, and its religion into the 
very dotage of old men’s mumbling ! 

It might make the thoughtful man weep 
to take now the map of Spain, and look at 
its choked-up harbours, and forsaken sea ; 
its ruined cities; its sluggish people, eager 
only for vice and folly, slow to work, and 
swift to stab. To see its plains of Paradise 
mouldering away into deserts, its pastures 
cankering into barrenness,its mines unheeded, 
its ports unused; the very limbs of this great 
country festering from the trunk; the land 
that could produce all the treasures of east and 
west, the wheat of Europe, the rice of Asia, 
the sugar-cane of South America, the palm- 
tree of Africa, now lying the dust-heap of the 
nations ; the beggared, despised, neglected, 
sightless country, ready, like a sick sheep, 
to be torn in pieces by the first eagle 
that pounces on it from the peak of the 
Pyrenees. 

But I am losing myself in the labyrinths 
of historical metaphysics. What I want, if 
I can once get my horses well in hand, is to 
contrast the Spain of Cervantes’ time with 
the Gil Blas Spain, that is to say, the Spain 
of Elizabeth’s and Shakespeare’s time, with 
the Spain of Philip the Fourth, Now, after 


It is to be found—at least the 
history of manners; which is the real 
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history of a nation, what is now called 
history being the mere dull narrative of the 
crimes of royal puppets—it is to be found 
in pamphlets, chap-books, songs, novels, 
dramas. ‘lhere was no real history, 10 means, 
that is, of knowing what a nation thought, 
intended, did ; of how it lived, and moved, and 
died, till novels were written ; and of these, 
one of the earliest and best is Don Quixote, 
written in Shakespeare’s life-time; and one of 
the next best is Gil Blas, written before we had 
uny novel worth mentioning, except Robinson 


LD WORDs. 
| sordid gaol of Argamasilla de Alba, laid his left 
| hand, erippled by an arquebus-shot at the 
great battle of Lepanto, on a piece of paper 
| (duly paged), and wrote upon its upper half 
those memorable words : 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 

Part I1.—Boox I.—Cuar. I. 

| WHICH TREATS OF THE QUALITY AND MANNER OF Ligg 
OF THE RENOWNED DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANOHA, 





| And goes on to tell us that his chief worldly 
| possessions were a lance, a target, a lean horse, 


Crusoe. We had really no novelist in England | and a thin greyhound ; and how his diet was 
till Fielding wrote, and set the world ever since | boiled meat, chitterlings, lentils on Fridaya 
writing. The great misfortune of the Greek | and a small pigeon on Sundays. 
dramatists, except Aristophanes, is, thatthey| It is to me, at least (not being of the grand 
give us no sense of the times that they lived | ideal school) a most comforting and rejoicin 
iu. Every man must feel strongest the times thought that all world-wide books are, alterait 
he lives in, and though imagination disliking | but memories. Shakespeare sketches a poor 
theseverity of facts, may fly easier in the thick | village suicide, or a London tavern character 
and cloudy air of past times, the greatest men | and they become the types recognised and 
always write best of their own times, their | current of all the world’s suicides and tavern 
own hopes, Joys, fears, and sorrows. | wits. He paints a streamlet or a cedar-tree, 
People not knowing the Elizabethan times | and they stand for all streamlets and all 
do not yet see clearly how entirely, except | cedar-trees. So Don Quixote is really a 
in his great idealisms—as Lear, Macbeth and | purely local la Manchan book—a parochial 
Othello (which are of no time) how entirely | and entirely Spanish book—and yet it will be 
Shakespeare deals with the lite he lived, in| read through all countries and lands as long 
town and country, Stratford and London ; its | as men have eyes and printing-presses, Enter 
impish pages (Moths) ; its punctilious cour-| the table-land, thirsty country ot La Mancha 
tiers (Sir Armados) ; its bewildering wit-| —with its seven thousand square miles, and its 
quibbling Beatrices; its twaddling fogy| two hundred and fifty thousand thickheads— 
Shallows ; its tavern oracles, Sir John Falstaff ;| through the mountain gateway of Throw- 
its wild-blood Mereutios ; its introspective | the-Moors-Over, explore its treeless, wind+ 











Falklands (Hamlets) ; its bullying Pistols—all 
these characters because we find them more | 


swept wastes, dry and tawny; talk to ite 
perpetual brown cloaks and honest faces peer 








fully pourtrayed in him than in all the other | ing out of mud-huts, and you will see every+ 
playwrights, many of whom never attempt or| where Cervantes and Sancho. Here, by 
pretend to rise beyond the Mermaid and Bow|# rare streamlet, or under a spongy- 
Steeple—we know to have been photographs | barked cork-tree, you find the Pedro and 
of Elizabethan men. Abstractions of human| Andrews that the lanthorn-jawed knight 
passions like Milton’s Satan and Belial may | spoke to. There are the hemp sandals ; here 
arise from reading and thinking, but Shake-| you see the last palm tree of Andalusia, 
speare’s men arise only from seeing. | lingering like a reluctant Moor, and the place 

In the same vein of reasoning, I would | where for the only time the intrepid but fleet- 
assure you from long (I am not ashamed to | footed Spaniards defeated the French, mach 
assert it) study of contemporaneous lite-|to their own astonishment. Here the salt- 
rature that the Spain of Don Quixote is the| petre dust almost blinds you as you pull out 
true unexaggerated Spain of the time of| your Don Quixote from a chosen side-poeket. 
Cervantes !—why should he who knows ali| Everywhere in La Mancha is Cervantes; 
his own country invent another? For the|the Don with bandazed head follows you, 
human mind rejoices to see in book or|as you watch the strings of sturdy mules 
picture what it never cared to see in nature| driven by som> girl or sturdy grandchild 
being forced and led to see in the book| of Sancho, or watch the corn crops, or the 
er picture what it never could see in| saffron, or the stubbly vines, bristling u 
nature, having the faculty of observation| their grapes with dwarf boughs and red, 
either not at all, or cultivated to a limited| scorched porous leaves. Here you see the 
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degree ; being too hasty or too purblind, or 
indifferent. 

Cervantes was imprisoned in La Mancha, 
whose brown bare mountains I have seen 
from Gibraltar with a start and kindle of 
delight. It was a lucky and sunny day for the 
world when, on a certain afternoon, a Spanish 
gentleman, with chestnut hair and aquiline | 
nose (slightly awry), pale complexion, silver | 
beard, and large moustachios, shut up in the | 


true Sancho, fond of his master aud of his own 
stomach ; not quick at quarrel, but simple, 
trusty, and affectionate; honest, enduring, 
industrious, and temperate ; and not (unlike 
Sancho in this) “attached and confiding 

when honourably and kindly treated. Here 
the Biscayan merchants, with their horse 
litters and umbrellas, no longer pass ; nor the 
linked galley slaves ; but you meet the mule- 
teers still, and the flocks of sheep driven by 
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Charles Dickens. ) 
men with slings, and looming through clouds | 
of dust, At this venta stopped Cardenio, 
Dorothea, and the Don. Near Torre Nueva 
he liberated the galley slaves. To the right 
is the venta where the generous enthusiast 
| was knighted by the knavish landlord, as we 
allremember. To the left is the wise village 
of Valdepefias, where you see the wine 
gurgling im great swollen pigakins, such as 
the Don slashed open, mistaking for giants. 
| How you think of the shepherd’s feast of| 
acorns, and the misadventure and blunders of 
the Don as you enter the cave of Montesinos,, 
the mouth of a deserted mine, still the haunt 


of bats and birds, and used as a refuge in| 


THE SPAIN OF CERVANTES, ETC. 





rough weather by shepherds and hunters ; or 
at Toboso, the village where the water-jars 
are made, wheve Dulcinea of the red-brown 
cheeks lived; or in the pass between the 
olives where the mill was that the Don reek- 
lessly rode a tilt at, and which felled him with 
their imperturbable arms. We must always, 
in reading Don Quixote, to thoroughly enjoy 
him, associate him with that gloomy king, 
Philip the Second, with the false eyes, guilty 
brow, and projecting under-jaw; who married 
our Mary, murdered his own son, and let 
loose the Armada at us. We must associate 
the lean Don, and beautiful Dorothea, and the 
shrewd barber, and the condescending duehess, | 
| so fond of a joke, with the padded doublets | 
of Shakespeare’s men—with his Armada, | 
spruce and debonair, and stormy Pistol, Nym, | 
“that’s the humour of it,” and with rings, | 
and ruffs, and fardingales, and swords, and 
roses in the shoe, with ruffs white, starched, 
| and tubular, with stately speeches, and 
plumed hats and cloaks, Siakespeare aud Cer- 
| vantes died within ten days of each other, 
_ breathed the same air, and looked at the | 
same sun. ‘There may have been men who 
had seen both ; and, although Cervantes does 
not rail at England, nor Shakespeare at Spain, 
| there are glimpses in both of strong national 
| predilections. When Shakespeare wrote 
| of Othello, and Cervantes of the renegades 
| and Moorish dignitaries, these two gigantic 
| minds were not far apart. 
To visit Gil Blas, we must pass on to Van-| 
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book of the times of Philip the Pourth, 
Gil Blas, the son of the old soldier of Oviedo, 


|in the Asturias, is still the best guide-book. 


No one can ever now go to Oviedo and watch 
the rude Asturians, with their blue caps and 
yellow jackets, without thinking of the 
green student of Salamanca, and Gil Perez, 
the fat Canon of Oviedo: “Three feet anda 
half high, prodigiously fat, with a head 
buried between his shoulders—that was wy 
uncle.” You would not recal much of the 
old novel by seeing the single-stick players 
and sturdy smugglers of the Asturian eity. 
Their curious maize-picking and spinning 
feasts have no more in common with Gil 
Blas’ epigrammatic friends, than Louis the 
Fourteenth and Versailles had with the pvo- 
jeeting roofs and relic chests of the Asturian 
city. The fact is that Gil Blas is a true 
Louis the Fourteenth book, flavoured with 
Spanish liquorice. His robbers, doctors, and 
lawyers are Frenchmen in Spanish dresses, 
His licentiates and valets and canons are 
mere Parisian phantoms, speaking a shrewd, 
not very worthy, man of the world’s 
thoughts. Le Sage had never even been in 
Spain, so never could have seen the aque- 
ducts and convents of the city of San- 
tillane. And we must remember that while 
Don Quixote is a true and complete guide- 
book to the country gentleman and shepherd 
and student-life of the times of Elizubeth 
and Philip the Second, Gil Blas is but a 
second-hand introduction to the far less 
heroic and interesting Spain of Philip the 
Fourth—Spain “owed afar off by a French 
an who had spent his life in trans- 
ating and rifliag Spanish books, which then 
and afterwards, as our Dryden and early 
comedy-writers learned, were the source of 
all dramatic intrigue and constructive com- 
bination. 

Let the student then of manners well 
ransack these books to become acquainted 
with the contemporaries of Elizabeth and 
Charles the First: the Dorotheas and 
Drakes, the Hidalgos and Sanchos, the Don 


| Raphaels and Gil blas, that filled the palaces 


and cottages of the one and the other Spain, 





dyke’s world—to Charles the First and Lowis| Such lean enthusiasts as the Don manned the 
| the Fourteenth—and get to the Asturias,! Armada, and stared at Drake through smoke 
where that ingenious French translator,| and fire. Such lean, velvet-footed rogues as 
adapter (I believe that is our modern word) Gil Blas handed the Canary to Prince 
for literary thief), and compiler laid theseene| Charles at Madrid, or langhed with the 
of his delicious but shaliow story. Who Duke of Buckingham ; such Captain Rolan- 
will know now whether Le Sage stole the dos were to be seem by Puritans in the 
manuseript from a Spanish one in his crowd round the Whiteball seaffold. Such 
_— library, or merely pilfered it from’ men as the great Duke, of Cervantes, were 
ispinel and others? It was not the first or listening as ambassadors when Hamlet was 
the last thing the French have stolen from played for the first time at Nonsueh or at 

in, The knavish, unprincipled, sly, Greenwich. History deals with shadows, 
Rimble-footed, half#’rench valet, Gil Blas, is smoked on the wall of a vault by dead-men’s 
no gentleman like the real Spaniard Don’ candles. These are living eternal beings of 
Quixote. But what could one expect of a’ real flesh and blood. Oviedo and Segovia eeho 
needy and unprincipled French appropriator,' for ever with the name of Gil Blas just as 
living in a bad age, when Spain had sunk Toboso and other sover La Manchan villages 
aud France was corrupt? Still for a hand-, do with that of Cervantes. But as the one was 
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a brave-hearted Spanish gentleman, who| “That is my medicine-chest,” I replied. . 
spreadihis bosom to the Turkish:bullet,and) “Your what?” asked he, almost,.in.g}) 
thought all lost if honour was, lost, aud. the | howl, 
other was a clever appropriator of other} [repeated my information, and he answered . 
men’s thoughts, the. fame. of the one will|me witha long whistle. I was much annoyed, . 
make an Eden of) the La. Manchan deserts,| when we, landed at Maitland, late. in: the 
the other will. not.delay for a moment ,the | evening, to find that my medicine-chest had 
decay of the Asturian cities, fallen overboard. I could not, imagine, what 
rr tt nnrrrre—rerrrmerre—trenere twee | T should do without it, I hastened to Har. 
FRIENDS IN AUSTRALTA. rington and informed him of the facet; b+ 
tow he expressed himself as being not in the least 
I zap been pronounced by the doctor to| surprised ; people are so careless on, board 
be consumptive, and was ordered a ,sea-| packet-boats. 
voyage—to India or to Australia, I[chosethe}, It was the month of August, winter 
latter, I went with no other object than ithe | time out there ; but bright, clear, and. plea- 
search for health; but the listlessness with|sant. Harrington had. horses and servants; 
which I had started wore away as months | waiting for him at Maitland ; a white man 
assed, and I found myself arrived at Sydney |and an Australian. We mounted, left the 
in such good spirits, and with so much in-| town, and rode over the plains, As I had said, 
clination for enjoyment, that 1 scareely | I had not been on horseback for a long while, 
recognised myself. Everything was so strange |and it seemed like a renewal of youth and 
and yet so familiar. With English sights and) hope to me, as if I passed over like a fancy 
sounds around the feeling was un-English. I|/or a dream the interval of disease and 
did not intend remaining in the city, I wished suffering and anxiety. Besides, Harrington's 
to see the country; but I shrunk, from | mind seemed buoyant as the air, as he con- 
starting on my solitary journey, and put it off| versed on subjects so new and interesting 
from day to day. I never yet could enjoy|to me. So several days we rode, and at 
myself alone; so sitting one afternoon in|night we rested at the houses of farmers or 
luxurious idleness at the Australian Club in| gentlemen to whom my friend was well 
Bent Street, I saw a familiar face. O joy ! in| known, and who received me warmly, as an 
a strange land, I could not remember who it | intimate acquaintance. Then we entered upon 
was I saw, but the features were well known. | wilder country where we had to depend upon 
With an exclamation I started to my feet, and; our own resources. The native servant, or 
the recognition was mutual, attendant, or whatever he called himself, 
“ What brings you here ?”’ he exclaimed,| carried before him a bag of provisions, 
surveying me from head to foot. “I thought} besides various other things for which we 
you were a quiet-going sort of fellow who|had not yet found a use. Harrington com- 
would never think of starting for a new)|mented as we passed, npon the changed state 
world.” of the country in this region of Dartbrook, 
I told him all, I remembered him per-| laying the neglected state of the land, to the 
fectly well now. He had been at school| discovery of the gold-mines. I made some 
with me, and his name was Harrington. j mone reflections in return upon the general 
“TI tell you what,” he said, after we had| evil effects of the love of money; but my 
sat ‘talking for above half-an-hour, “ you had | friend cut me short with— 
better come home with me.” “Talking, my dear fellow, is waste of 
“Home!” I exclaimed, for I had no other | breath. Seeing is believing. Look round you 
meaning for the word than England. on all sides ; take all this neglect and poverty 
“Yes, home;” said Harrington, “to my|anud waste to heart; but don’t talk about 
place, beyond the plains of New England. I|it. Facts are more significant than words, 
start the day after to-morrow. I promise you | However,” he added, with a sigh, “1 suppose | 
you’ shall see enough of the country. You | everything will right itself in time,” 
ride, of course ?” The aboriginal tribes of this district appear 
“TI have not ridden for years almost,”|to have gradually dwindled away, I believe 
lied I; “in fact, my lungs—” | principally from the effects of ardent spirits. 
“Will be all the better for the expedition,| You meet with the natives scattered about 
I'll warrant. One condition I must make singly tending sheep generally ; but they are 
with you, if we join company; you must but a miserable remnant of what were once 
forget your lungs.” gallant tribes. My friend Harrington seemed 
T smiled weakly, and was inclined to! on.intimate terms with most of them, and they 
demur ; but before the evening closed in Ij would walk by the side of his horse con- 
was overruled, I dare say it was very fool-| versing for a short distance, or join us in the 
hatdy. I do not know what the doctor evening at our camp-fire, and tell tales of | 
would have said to it. Two days afterwards | by-gone days. 

Harrington and I stood on deck of asteamer| I had forgotten my lungs for the, last 
bound for Maitland, few days, and had lost the various pains | 
“ What.is that 1” asked my friend, moving and aches which I was accustomed to for 
a piece of my property with his foot. I was each night so tired with our days 
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march that I slept soundly —through the 
yalley of the Hunter. 
weather, I could have gladly exchanged 
gome of our English spring days for it. And 
at night, as we halted, and the servants un- 


ire 


, | sat down in wonderment at the amount 


of exertion I could go through. I sat looking | 


at the blazing, crackling wood, and striving 
to recollect my thoughts, I could not help 


contrasting my present position with that of | 


so few months ago—the coughing, blood- 
spitting, cod-liver oil drinking—being now 
seated in the free, genial, open night air, by! 
Harrington's directions, mixing up what he| 
termed a “leather jacket,” a sort of cake of 


the embers. 

“Come, confess this is better than acting 
invalid, is it not?” observed that rascal, 
interrupting my reverie. I readily assented, 
“Then,” added he, “ you ought to heartily 
thaik me for kicking that medicine-chest 
of ‘yours overboard the steamer.” 

The next day we were startled early from 
out sleep by the chattering of our attend- 
ants. We had, upon the previous evening, 
turned the horses loose to graze, as was our 
nightly custom ; the 
| caught when wanted. Whether seduced 
by the richness of the pasture or alarmed by 
some object they had met with, I know not. 
The Englishman, in his native tongue, and the 


| 





our way as sure a8 a) 
ave to look for you ;| 





Australian in some mixed gibberish, informed 
us they weré no where to be found, Here} 
were our cooking-utensils, our 
clothing, our stores of provisions lying| 
upon the ground as we had unpacked 
or unloaded them, without the possibility 
of our proceeding on our way. ‘The two 
servants after breakfast and a short cousul- 
tation, started in opposite directions in search 
of marks whereby to trace the horses. I 
offered ‘ty services also, but was answered 
by Harrington : 
“No; you will lose 
, and then we shall h 
tter keep with me.” 
l’eould not combat the probability, and 
could only regret my want of knowledge of 
| the ‘country, and Harrington and I set off 
together in search of footprints. Several 
times we started and returned to the place 
whence the horses had been left at night: 
the’ marks crossed each other in so many 
directions. We must have slept soundly 
indeed, not to have heard the games the 
horses must have carried on in the moon! 
| light. At length Harrington fixed upon what’ 
| he’ deemed the right track, and we were 
about to start afresh’ when we were joined by 
the servants, returned from their unsuccessful 
March for footmarks, We all continued on 
logether for about a mile when the horses’ 
paths evidently diverged, and parting com-' 
pany. Harrington and I were once more 
tloue, It was wondrous to me how my 
Si itisincenieeeenenntnimementinaaies 
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If this was winter | 


ked the provisions and lighted our camp- | 


flour and water, to be presently baked upon | 


were always easily! 


! 


warmer | 
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companion could trace the animals; at times 
the footprints were so lightly pressed upon 
the turf, that I should never have perceived 
them; but nothing escaped him. At the 
|close of the day I felt very knocked up, but 
my friend appeared as fresh as ever. He 
turned to me and said: 

“It is of no use going any further, now ; 
we had better return.” 

“Why so?” I asked. “ Had we not better 
sleep here ; could we not sigual to the others 
to join us, they are probably not far off. You 
have your gun with you.” 

4 “ How are we to get any supper?” asked 
e 





“Ah, to be sure,” I answered, “I forgot 
ithat. But it seems a pity to have come so far 
| for nothing.” 

| “We could not, even without that objec- 
tion, go much further as we are,” answered 
Harrington. “Weare coming shortly to a 
cold region, and should be frozen without 
our winter clothing.” 

I stared, but was silent, for the day was 
|as warm as summer, and we retraced our 
steps slowly towards the camp. ‘There we 
found the other men already comfortably 
| seated by the fire, having had the precaution 


| to set a kettle of water on to boil, awaiting 
our arrival. We discovered that our camp 
had had visitors during our absence. Some 
wild dogs of the plain had helped themselves 
rather too freely for our comfort. All the 
dried meat had been devoured, the animals 
having torn the bags which contained it to 
pieces : most of the flour was scattered about 
the ‘ground, and fouled, so that we had 
scarcely sufficient to make leather jackets for 
our supper. We collected the tea which the 
| brutes‘ had strewn upon the grass as well as 
we could ; but I fear it was more adulterated 
with sticks and dead herbage than even a 
— would have presumed to sell it, We 
elt very savage; but forgot this new mis- 
fortune and the loss of the horses before long 
in sleep. In the morning, we packed, por- 
tably, the winter clothing which we had 
brought with us, and which the quacones had 
not attempted to devour, and again walked 
on the track of the horses, hungry from the 
morning air. We each carried a gun, and 
the servants followed with the cooking 
utensils, &. Harrington kept constantly 
looking for some game ; but without success, 
I felt desperately hungry, and more so every 
hour, and J have no doubt so-did my com- 
panions also, but we none of us said so, 
‘Towards dusk, we had advanced almost as 
far a8 the spot where Harrington and I had 
turned ‘on the previous night. The trees 
were thick above our heads. Suddenly the 
Australian, whose eyes seemed always on the 
alert, advanced, and touching Harrington 
upon the arm, pointed to a projecting bough 
of a tree.’ The next moment the man, active 
as a monkey, sprang up the stem, and was 
about to clamber along the branches, when 
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Harrington called to him to stop, and aiming | his appearance, made me a short speech 
at a small dark object, he fired, and an animal | which I presumed to be a compliment, and 
fell to the ground, I took it up to look at to which I raised my hat, and then stretched 
it, as I had never seen one before. out his hand to me in token of friendship, 

“Ts it good to eat ?” I asked. | I quite regretted that I could not understand 

“ Wait till you try,” answered Harrington. | tlie fellow, for he spoke with such animation, 
“ Tt’s an opossum.” and his eyes and face were so bright; he wag 

We halted at once, collected wood, and, by no means unhandsome and not very dark, 
lighted a fire; then roasted the little beast./ After he had talked with Harrington for 
It was a very young one. 1 thoughtit would | half an hour, he nodded, and moved away; 
never be cooked. We went no further that|and I understood that he had gone for the 
night, for by the time our dinner was over, | horses. We therefore sat down to await hig 
it had become too dark to trace the foot- | return, The sight of the horses was a wel. 
prints of the horses. ; come one; but scarcely less so the present 

Next day we had nothing but some tea for} of a dead opossum, which the chief, whose 


breakfast before we started, We followed | name I forget, brought to Harrington. We 


the fracks of the horses, not always so| were also pleased to be relieved of the | 


steadily as before, for we were all anxiously| weights which we had hitherto carried; 
looking for some object of food. We shot| and mounting, we shook hands again with the 
several birds at intervals, but did not cook! Australian, and pressed forward on our way, 


them until night. When it was dark we sat} We were‘not above two days’ journey now | 


down, without having come upon the horses, | from Harington’s home. We stopped during | 


We had noweuntered the plainsof New England, | the followfng day at the Guy Fawkes Falls, 


and the sudden change of climate was very|as they are called; and notwithstanding the | 
severe. I no longer felt disposed to glory in|cold, [ could not help pausing to admire | 
an Australian winter. We clothed ourselves|them. Harrington gazed with ees | 

ls are | 


in warm garments ; but the night was still | indifference. During the winter, the fa 


bitterly cold, and we had to sleep close to| considerably swollen from the rains, and the | 


the fire to keep ourselves warm. arrington | turbid angry stream and foaming rush of | 


was becoming extremely vexed about the| waters over the double fall—for there are 


horses ; for on the previous day we appeared| two precipices over which the Guy Fawkes | 


to have lost all traces of them, and he feared | tumbles—makes a complete contrast to the | 


that we must have inadvertently passed them | gentle scenery around. The noise of the | 


in the forest, where the trees and locust-wood | roaring waters pursued me long after we | 


were very thick. He sat gloomily musing by| had lost sight of them, and still sounded in | 
the fire instead of going to sleep, and was the|my ears when I went to sleep at night | 
first on the following morning to renew the| spectrally, for we were miles away out of | 


search. We had not advanced many yards| hearing. 
from ovr sleeping ground, when an apparition} On that night I woke from my sleep, 


suddenly stood in our path. It was that of| while yet quite dark, and rising to stir up | 


an Australian native: although not attired|the fire into a blaze, and to rouse myself, | 


in what would generally be supposed native | Harrington followed me thither for the same 


eostume, for his only garment was a pair of| purpose. It was a clear frosty night, and I | 


civilised inexpressibles, worn in a fashion| felt disinclined for sleep, We had re-pro- 
entirely his own—that is, tied by the two|visioned ourselves at a friendly house by the 
Jegs round his throat, so that the seat of| way, so we were neither hungry nor anxious; 
them hung down his back as a mantle, I] but drawing near tke close of our journey, 
suppose the poor fellow had found that the| Harrington seemed thoughtful and grave. 
usual way of wearing them restrained his} We onal hear the snoring of the servants a8 
movements, so had adopted a more novel] we sat; and the occasional movement of the 
and less appropriate mode. He stood, as I| horses, which, since our misadventure, we had 
said, in our path, and exclaimed upon seeing | taken care to hobble at night. 
us: “How you do, Harington?” then} “You will stay with me some time, I 
having, I presumed, exhausted his stock of| hope,” said Harrington, after a time, break- 
English, he continued the conversation in his| ing the silence. 
native tongue, Presently, Harrington turned] I said, thank you; and presently he asked: 
to me, and observed : “What about the lungs?” I laughed. 
“He has found the horses, it seems—we} “I have strictly followed enn 
must have passed them yesterday, as I|in not mentioning them,” said 1; “and 
thonght, and he has come in search of us.| believe I have forgotten them myself. I 


By the bye, I will introduce you. He is the| shall ceitainly advise all people afilicted in 


chief of his tribe, and as you may see by his| that way to—” i 
dress a man of distinction ; besides, a friend} “Kiek their medicine chest overboard, 
and ally of mine,” he suggested. “I tell you what, you had 

Then speaking in Australian to the darky,| better come and settle out here. Now you 
that yentleman, with a great deal of unstudied) would do so under every advantage ; not as 
grace, notwithstanding the grotesqueness of I did years ago.” 
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Charlies Dickens.) 


“You seem to be on very friendly terms 
with your neighbours, if I may judge from 
the gentleman with or without the trousers,” 
observed I. 

“Yes, now: it was not always so,” said 
Harrington, musingly. 

* Tell me about it,” said I, as I stirred the 
fire into a blaze. 

“TI will tell you beforehand,” he replied, 
“that I shall relate some things which will 
sound strangely to your English ears, Recol- 
lect, that I make no excuse for them: whether 
circumstances excused them, or not, you 
may judge. I merely tell my story as it hap- 

ned,” 

And I will tell it as Harrington did ; but 
avoiding real dates and places, for the inei- 
dents of this narrative are for the most part 
true. 

“It was twenty years ago, less or more,” 
my friend commenced, “that I left England, 
simply because when my father died, I found 
a difficulty in making a livelihood. It was 
then a serious matter to come to Australia, 
Theve was no law, and no mayistrates in the 
country. I came to the spot where I now 
live, and pitched my tent in uncertainty from 
day to day how long I might be left alive to 
dwell in it. I knew nothing of the native 
Australians, and naturally looked upon them 
as enemies. I never moved or slept with- 
out my gun; and to that fact I believe 1 
chiefly owe my life. The natives of this 
district were terrified and astonished at fire- 
arms. From time to time, as [ advaneed in 
prosperity, I increased my stock of cattle, for 
the pasturage was perfect. I built a log- 
house. I hired servants, until my establish- 
ment became important: but during all this 
time I soanieel ignorant of my neighbours, 
and they did not often come near me. At 


| length, after I had been settled here for two 


years, and had begun to feel secure, one night 
several of my cattle were stolen. It was the 
first theft 1 had ever heard of; and it so 
completely threw me at fault, exposed as I 
was on all sides, that I was determined to 
act decisively. The man who had been in 
charge of the cattle had seen an Austra- 
lian lurking about the place on the day before 
the theft, and was prepared to identify him. 
We, therefore, together, set off upon the trail 
of the cattle and the thief. After two days we 
came up with him, and notwithstanding his 
utmost endeavours to escape, seized him—for 
I was on horseback, and [ literally hunted 
himdown. As soon as I had taken him I 
hanged him up on the most prominent tree [ 
could find, according to Lyneh law. It was 
mere justice, for he had the cattle in his 
possession at the time I caught him. We then 
re-possessed ourselves of the beasts and re- 
turned home. I was aware that after the 
line of conduct I had adopted, I could not 
expect to remain unmolested. My more 
peaceful companions were in a dreadful state 

anxiety for our safety, and would seareely 
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goamile from home. Their anxiety was before 
long verified. Not a week had passed since 
my enacting the part of hangman, when one 
day the shepherd rushed breathless to inform 
me that the whole neighbouring tribe was 
coming down the valley towards our house, 
I knew that the only course would be 
decision. 

[ had no fancy for remaining quietly to 
be murdered or hanged, after the example 
[ had given them in their friend; so [ 
loaded my rifle, mounted my horse, and rode 
out to meet them, There they were, sure 
enough, pouring onward in a dark masa, 
yelling and screaming and flourishing their 
weapons over their heads. 1 had some difli- 
culty in spurriug my horse onward towards 
them—the poor brute was so startled at the 
horrid din they made. At length I rode 
within spear-shot of them, and as I did so 
they stopped, and every man amongst them 
discharged his boomerang at my devoted 
head. I shall never forget the hissing of the 
weapons as they cut the air close to my ears, 
There were hundreds of them, which poured 
like a hail round me; for each man carried 
several, which he flung as fast, one after the 
other, as we should fire the barrels of a 
revolver, Strange to say they none of them 
hit me, which fact, I believe, somewhat 
startled my enemies, for they stood staring 
at me after they had finished their discharge 
without advancing further. It was now my 
turn. I could easily distinguish who was. the 
leader of the expedition, for he was rather 
more clothed than the others, and was other- 
wise prominent ; so, levelling my rifle, I shot 
him through the heart, and he fell dead, 
with a requiem of silence and awe from his 
followers, I really believe they were too 
much astonished to howl in the usual man- 
ner, I then dismounted, and laying my gun 
down upon the grass, I drew near to them 
and held out my hand. This is a language 
understood all over the universe, They 
hesitated, looked at each other, at their dead 
chief, spoke a few hasty sentences together, 
and then one of them, more open to reason 
or more noble than the rest, stepped forward 
and stretched out his hand in return, [ 
could not speak a word of their language, 
but knowing they understood my actions 
best, I offered the chief my watch, but he 
started back in terror, leat, I suppose, it 
should explode and kill him, I thenefore 
presented to him my neck-handkerchief as a 
token of peace, and he immediately tied it 
round his throat. 

Thenceforth the whole tribe and I were 
the best of friends. I was no longer in fear 
of losing my property, for any ome of them 
would have assisted me in pursuing and 
punishing the thief. My newly-made friend 
at once became chief of the tribe, for he was 
brother to the man I had shot. That is he 
whom we met on our travels, and who 
recovered for us the horses. He is reallly, as 


— 
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you may have seen, a very adage féllow, |! Nicholas’ ‘heatd wondérs ‘of the circus froin 


notwithstanding that his dress woul 
for Regent Street.” 


Here Harrington paused, and I made no 


remark, His story seemed an odd mode of! invited two'o 


cementing friendship; and it was, as le had 
warned me, strange to English ears. In fact, 
I did not half like it, 


NICHOLAS THE ROPE-DANCER. 


Axour eighty years ago, Nicholas Fleming 
died at Stafford. He was a master shoe- 
maker, He left his widow very comfortably 

rovided for, and a son called Nicholas, after 


imself, The neighbours said that widow | 


Fleming ought te take a partner and keep 
her husband’s business together, for the 
benefit of her son. But Mrs. Fleming had a 
certain pride of heart, and intended her son 
to be something better than a shoemaker. 
She sold the shop, fixtures, and good-will of 
the business, and sent Nicholas to school, 
She took a pretty cottage and garden a little 
on the outskirts of the town, and set up as a 
laundress of fine linen and lace. She was a 
good hand at clear starching, as all ladies 
round well knew, and she had no lack of 
custom, She was a very comely woman, 
much younger than her late husband, and 
had a great spice of coquetry. When her 
days of mourning were ended, she threw off 
her weeds, and appeared at church in a 
flowered silk gown and a black hood cloak 
trimmed with real lace. Her dress was 
always drawn up through the pocket-hole, 
and displayed a handsome quilted petticoat, as 
wellas an extremely prevey foot and ancle. 
She wore high-heeled shoes of Spanish leather, 
with silver buckles; and there was a legend, 
that when her husband brought her home 
married, he gave her a pair of shoes that 
he had made himself without taking her 
measure ; “going,” as he said, “ according to 
symmetry.” As they chanced to fit her 
in the nattiest way possible, it may be judged 
whether she was not proud of them. 
Nicholas used to walk beside his mother, 
carrying her prayer-book and Bible. In 
those days it was the fashion to dress chil- 
dren like little men and women ; and Nicholas 
used to wear a blue broad-skirted coat, knee- 
breeches tied with ribbons, and a scarlet 
waistcoat. He had buckles to his shoes; 
his fair hair fell in curls over his lace collar ; 
and one day when his mother went to the 
fair she bought him a little cocked hat. 
When he was about six years old, a large 
travelling caravan, with a troup of eques- 
trians and mountebanks, came to Stafford, 
and took up their station in the market- 
place. They erected a large tent of tarpaulin, 
and blew trumpets and beat drums, and pro- 
mised mountains and marvels to all who 
should come to see them. The mayor gave 
them his countenance, and all the people 


for miles round came flocking to see them, 





not do | come of his'schoolfellows, and gave his mother 


no peace until she promised'to take him. She 
made ‘solemn eee for the evént., She 

her neighbours to drink tea— 
Miss Dobson, ‘the dressmaker, and Mr. Tal- 
boys, thé grocer, She dressed herself. and 
Nicholas in their Sunday’ best. After tea 
the ladies put on théeir hoods and pattens, 
arid Mr. Talboys took a lantern against they 
should return, ‘as there was no moon, and 
they set off. 

When they reached the market-place, the 
band was playing, the clown was tumbling 
and talking nonsense to the crowd; two or 
three ladies and gentlemen, looking very 
beautiful in velvet and spangles, were walk- 
ing up and down the platform, and sometimes 
dancing a few steps to quicken the curiosity 
of the spectators. ‘Mrs. Fleming and lier 
party obtained good places. When a suili- 
cient number had assembled, the curtain 
drew up: it was a play about Queen Eleanor 
and Fair Rosamond. When that was ovei; 
then came the performances of Don Prosper 
Saltero on the tight-rope. He was a tall, 
athletic, Hercules of a man, over six feet 
high, with magnificent’ whiskers, and a pair 
of audacious looking eyes. He was dressed 
in a sky-blue Spanish doublet spangled with 
silver, red silk breeches and stockings, and 
black velvet shoes with scarlet roses on them, 
He held in his hand a hat with an immense 
‘oe or of feathers, fastened by a glittering 

rooch, which the clown assured the com+ 
pany was real diamond, the gift of an 
unfortunate princess, whose father had shut 
her up in a convent because she had fallen 
in love with him. This tale was devoutly 
believed by the audience, Don Saltero having 
by this time chalked the soles of his shoes, 
sprang upon the rope. It was a clever per- 
formance, and his bounds and leaps and somet- 
saults thrown ‘backward were the admiratiou 
of beholders! But wlien he sprung through 
hoop ‘set’ round with daggers, and took ™ 
flying leap over the heads of three men with 
fixed bayonets, the enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. Mrs. Fleming and her party went 
home in a state of high excitement, talking 
over all they had seen. Mrs. Fleming said 
very little indeed, ‘but allowed her head to 
run upoti the handsome mountebank wlien 
she ought to have been minding her ironing. 

No doubt; however, the recollection would 
have passed away but for an unlucky incident. 
Nicholas, after seeing Don Prosper, had taken 
to climbing and posturing, and risking his 
bones in trying feats of agility ; and one day, 
seeing a ladder against the church, which the 
workmen who were repairing it had left 
whilst they went to dinner, he took the 
opportunity of climbing to the roof, thence 
he mounted to the steeple ; and at length he: 
got up so high that he dared neither get up 
nor down, but stood screaming pitifully, like 
a kitten in a poplar-tree. A crowd gathered 
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Saltero ehanced to be passing, and seeing 
what was the, matter, he scrambled up, an 
brought Nicholas.safely down, who trembled 
too much to stand, The Don crowned his 
good deed by carrying him home, the crowd, 
of ‘course, following. Mrs. Fleming grate- 
fully invited him to tea, The acquaintance 
thus begun, continued; though the appearance 
of the Don by daylight was by no means so 
radiaut as might have been expected ; indeed, 
to impartial eyes, he had a drunken, dissi- 
pated look ; also, he was much addicted to 
profane swearing. The neighbours began to 
talk of his frequent visits, but it was all 
gossip, and nobody seriously believed any- 
thing, until they were astounded by the 
widow's announcement, that she intended to 
marry him ! 

If good advice could have saved a woman, 
slie had a good chance of salvation, for every 
| bodyremonstrated. The clergyman called; her 
best customers declared they would withdraw 
their patronage ; the clerk of the parish, who 
had only lost his wife six months, considered 
the case so urgent, that waiving decorum, he 
came and precipitately offered himself as a 
substitate for Don Saltero ; but Mrs. Fleming 
was bewitched. And indeed it must be 
owned, that the clerk was an ugly little 
old man, with a red scratch wig, and bandy 
legs; so the poor clerk had only his good 
intentions for his pains ; and was moreover 
obliged, in virtue of his office, to say “ Amen” 
to the marriage he had tried so much to 
prevent, j 

Mrs, Fleming discovered that her husband’s 
name’ was. Timothy Salt, instead of Don 
Prosper Saltero. The day after the wedding, 
the circus went away, carrying off the 
Spanish dress, and the diamond brooch like- 
wise. Timothy Salt had been a vagabond all 
his life ; his original calling having been that 
of a travelling tinker. His wife was rather 
shocked when she heard this, for tinkers and 
thieves were synonymous to her. mind ; but 
she consoled herself by thinking that he was 
not-a common tinker. He showed, however, 
no disposition to work, of any sort : he spent 
his' days in the publie-house, drinking and 
playing at cards,and making the most of the 
ease and plenty into which he had fallen. 
At first, he was tolerably good natured to 
his wife; and, though his habits were a ter- 
rible innovation on her orderly ways, she 
tried hard to be blind and contented. But 
after a while the good humour wore off; 
and when he came home drunk he took 
. oonting his wife both by word and 

ed, 

Nicholas came in for a full share of his 
eee brutalities ; but the. blows he 
took with Spartan fortitude, and the curses, 
which frightened him far more, he heard in 
silence. This state of things at home wrought 
&@ great change in Nicholas. He was pas- 
sionately fond of his mother, and his one 
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below to see hint dashed to pieces. Don| 
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idea was to become her protector. He had 
heard the neighbours talk, and he knéw that 
his mother had lost all their consideration by 
her foolish marriage ; but this only made him 
care for her the more, In those days, children 
who minded their books, were considéred 
on the high road to fortune; and Nicholas 
worked very hard at his lessons, to be able 
the sooner to help his mother. He becanie her 
companion, and endeavoured to consoleher 
by the promise of all he would do whem he 
grow older, In the meanwhile, the neigh- 
yours held aloof; the chief ladies for whom 
Mrs. Salt worked, removed their custom, as 
they had threatened ; the clergyman looked 
stiff when he met her; and the poor woman 
was made to feel what it was to get down in 
the world, Her husband’s demands had 
eaten up nearly all her savings, and it 
became a question of how much longer she 
would be able to hold things together. 

One day, Timothy announced suddenly that 
he was going to look for work. The truth was, 
he had wearied of his prosperity, and a desire 
to ramble seized him. She made no objection, 
but began to prepare his clothes, that he 
might go respectably. The man hada 
devilish vein of irony running through his 
character. Coming home about half-drank, 
and seeing her busy ironing his shirts, he 
looked on for a while, lounging on the door- 
post, with a pipe in his mouth, 

“T tell you what, missus,” said he, at last, 
“T am not going to be made fine for the sake 
of your pride. ‘I don’t care what the neigh- 
bours think of me, or of you either—so here 

oes,” 

With this he flung the shirts, the ironing- 
blankets, and the board into the midst of the 
road. He then seized hold of Nicholus, who 
had looked too delighted when he talked of 
going, gave him a savage beating ; and then, 
going to an old box he had brought with 
him, he took out an old velveteen suit, in 
which he dressed himself, and slouching ‘a 
battered hat over his face, he took outa tin 
pot and some other articles, which he slung 
ever his shoulder; and then, with a stout 
stick in his hand, he stood before his wife 
as sturdy and ill-looking a ruffian as one 
would wish nor to meet at dusk in a lonely 
road ! 

“ Ay, missus, you may look, but this is the 
way I travel when I go to look for work, 
Give me some money, and let me off.” 

The poor woman ey yielded the last 
of her hoarded guineas, and saw her husband 
pass out in the sunshine of a sultry August 
afternoon. He went up the principal street, 
and a villainous broken-haired terrier, which 
seemed to have risen out of the ground, 
followed at his heels. What a contrast to 
the man whom she fancied she had married ! 
Then she reflected that it was all her own 
fault, and she covered her face with her 
hands, and wept bitterly. Nicholas, sore 


from his recent beating, limped across the 
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lady and young lady had each taken a! you round to fairs and wakes, and make a | 
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room, and flung his arms round her, and strong hold upon the imagination of Nicholas, 
begged her not to cry, “as now that man was| He thought the old lady must be a queen, 
gone away, they should do very well.” That|and the young lady looked like an angel, 
was the worst sting to his mother’s self-| Once, in coming out of church, he had tried 
reproach. |to touch the white dress, but unluckily he 

Mrs. Salt had committed one grievous trod on the skirt of the old lady’s black robe, 
error—an error that swamped the comfort | and the tone in which she said, “ Keep back, 
and respectability of her whole life; but,| little boy!” had effectually checked any such 
like many other women in a similar case, she | attempt for the future. It was one great 
endeavoured to atone for‘it by showing all|compensation to him, when he and _ hig 
manner of patience and goed sense in bearing} mother had come to live on the common, 
the consequences, But many small things| that he should be able to see the little lady 
do not make up a great one. every day walking with her grandmother up 

As Timothy had taken the last of his|and down the terrace. It was seldom they 


— 





wife’s savings, it was necessary to make some| went beyond their own gates, except on 
provision for the future, especially as in a| Sunday. 
few months she was expecting to become a| No sooner had Mrs, Salt and Nicholas 
mother. She took a little cottage on the/| settled in the cottage, than the old lady sent 
skirts of the common—a mere hovel—and| her own maid to say, that so long as Mrs, 
sold most of her furniture. It cost her a|Salt deserved her countenance she should | 
terrible pang to part with the household | have it, and all her fine lawns and laces to | 
gods which she had worshipped for so many| wash. Also, she and Nicholas, after a while, 
years with daily offerings of bees’-wax and | received gracious permission to walk on Sun- | 
turpentine, and kept so bright and shining ;|day afternoon in the garden. Sometimes 
but she was past complaining. She took| the old lady condescended to speak to them; | 
Nicholas by the hamd, and walked dry-eyed| and once her grand-daughter gave Nicholas 
after the cart, drawn by an ass, which con-| a little girl book of her own. 
tained the remnant of her worldly goods.| Somatters went on till one night in Novem- 
But worse than all was the fact, that Nicholas | ber, when Nicholas was trying to read by fire- | 
must give up school, and take to some handi-| light after his day’s work, and Mrs, Salt was | 
eraft, The man who had purchased his| putting up a basket of finery belonging to the 
father’s business, demanded a fee quite| great house, the door was pushed violently 
beyond Mrs. Salt’s means ; the lad himself} open, and Timothy Salt stood before them, 
had a predilection for being a carpenter,| with the wiry dog at his heels, which directly | 
but that was beyond her, too; he had not! began a scufile with the cat. Nicholas slunk 
the strength for a day labourer ; so, at last, he | into a corner, and his mother looked ready to | 
wasput with an old basket-maker. He worked | faint ; but Timothy took no notice. He sat | 
hard, and tried to keep at his lessons as well|down in his wife’s elbow chair by the fire, 
as he could. Now that Timothy was fairly| took out a short pipe, and after a surly, 
gone, many of the ladies who had withdrawn | “ Well, you see I am come back!” he began 
their countenance from Mrs. Salt allowed|to smoke, the dog crept between his legs, 
themselves to be mollified, and sent her their|}and Mrs. Salt hastily cleared away her 
fine things to wash again. She was able to/| ironing, and began to get ready something to 
keep out of debt, and to lay by a little money|eat. Nicholas crept off to bed, and cried 
against the time when she should be under| himself to sleep, Everything that was dread- 
the docter’s hands ; which she expected soon | ful seemed to have come into the house with | 
to be. his step-father. He was off to his work 
Opposite to the cottage, but standing afar| before ‘Limothy was astir the next morning. 
off in a stately garden and embowered in} At night Timothy asked him roughly where 
trees, there was a fine old brick mansion,|he had been. Nicholas told him. “ Well, 
raised upon a terrace. Here lived an old| then, you will stop at home and learn what | 
lady and her grand-daughter, who might be| teach you, I have other work for you.” 
about thirteen. She was always dressed in| Nicholas looked at his mother, who said | 
white, with a blue sash, summer and winter, | nothiny, but leaned sadly over her ironing. 
and her fair hair curled to her waist. Every! Nicholas did not speak. 








Sunday she and her grandmother went to| ‘“ What do you mean by sitting there, and | 
ehureh in a chariot and four, driven by an| never speaking? If you had any spirit, you | 
old coachman with grey hair, that served | woukl have gone to see the world long since, 
him instead of powder ; an old serving man | and not stopped there in the chimney corner, | 
stood behind the chariot, and always stood} getting lazier and longer every day; but 
at the door to give his arm to the lady, who|now | am come back, [ will make you do 
was somewhat lame. She passed up the | something, or know why.” f 
aisle with a stately step notwithstanding.; Nicholas shrunk further back in the dim 
She always wore rich black silk garments of }corner: he trembled at the unknown evil 
a bygone fashion. Her grand-daughter fol-| beld over him, 

lowed, holding her prayer-book. The old| “I mean to make a dancer of you, and take 





























Charies Dicken:.] 
man of you: it will be rare fun holiday 
making, for other folks, all the year round.” 

“T hate fairs, and [ won’t be madea Merry 
Andrew of. I will be achimney-sweep first,” 
said Nicholas, passionately. 

“OQ, you won’t, won’t you—we shall see 
which is master—you or me.” 

Poor Nicholas looked at his mother; but 
she was powerless to help him; his blue eyes 
grew large with terror, but he tried hard not 
to cry. 

“QO, you are sulky, are you—come across 


to me this minute—” 
“ Nay, Timothy, don’t touch him; let me | 
try to persuade him,” said his wife, placing | 
herself between her husband and son. She| 
contrived to get Nicholas out of the room; 
but Timothy’s brutality was roused: he 
would not be disappointed of having some- 
body to beat. So, baffled with Nicholas, he 
seized his wife, and beat her savagely. When 

he was tired, he gave her a push, which flung 

her against the door, and then he sat down 

to light his pipe. The poor woman contrived 

to crawl away, thankful that she had saved 

her son by bearing the blows herself. 

In the middle of the night Nicholas was 
sent for a doctor. His mother was ill, and, 
before morning, a new, miserable little life 
was cut mercifully short. 

Poor Nicholas lay on the ground outside | 
the house in an agony of fear of grief. It| 
was too terrible to think of, the possibility 
that his mother might die. His self-reproach 
was great—it was all through him she had 
received that beating: if he had not angered 
his step-father it would never have hap- 
pened, He knelt down and said his prayers, 
and then said to himself, that if his mother 
might only get weil, he would be a mounte- 
bank, or a beggar, or anything his step- 
father bade him. 

' At last the doctor came out of the cottage, 
and looked compassionately at Nicholas, 

“Come, little man, cheer up; your mother 
will do well now if she is kept quiet. Don’t 
ery, but be a good lad, and comfort her.” 

The doctor buttoned his coat and strode 
away. He was too much accustomed to 
scenes of wretche ness to bestow more than 
casual sympathy on Nicholas and his mother. 
Nicholas crept back to the cottage. Timothy 
was smoking his pipe: he did not swear at 
Nicholas when he saw him, but quietly bade 
him go up-stairs and see if his mother 
wanted anything, and to be sure and make 
nO noise. 

When Nicholas entered the bedroom, he 
saw an old woman sitting at the foot of the 
bed rocking herself to and fro; in a corner 
on the table there was something covered 
with a white cloth. The old woman signed 
to him to move softly, and going to the table 
she lifted the cloth, and there he saw his 
poor little baby-brother. He touched one of 
the little hands timidly, but dropped it as he 
felt the chill. The old woman replaced the 
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covering. Nicholas moved to the bedside 
where his mother lay, looking so white and 
sleeping so heavily, that he feared she was 
dead too, and he began to cry again. His 
mother moved uneasily. The old woman 
made him an angry sign to go away. 

When Nicholas reached vhe kitchen, he 
went up to Timothy, and said, humbly: “If 
you please, I will do as you bid me, if you 
only won’t beat mother any more,” 

“O,” said Timothy, gruffly, “you have 
come to your senses, have you? It is well 
0, or else [ would have made you find them 
by a road you would not have liked. Never 
you mind about your mother: if you are a 
good chap, she will get well—it is all along 
of you she is so badly now.” 

The next day the poor baby was buried, 
and Timothy, having got some money on 
account of his wife from the parish, went off 
drinking ; so there were a few days of peace 
at the cottage, 

Timothy Salt had a great idea, Whilst on 
his travels he had met with an old acquaint- 
ance who had once helonged to the same 
travelling company, and who had made him 
an offer to join a caravan to travel on their 
own account. Timothy, in his capacity of 
tinker, tumbler, and rope-dancer, would be a 
great card ; for though a great brute, he had 
plenty of cleverness, and might have got on 
in the world if he had not been a drunken 
blackguard, His notion was, by teaching 
Nicholas to dance and making him one of the 
company, he might draw an extra share of 
the profits. 

Nicholas was ten years old, but small and 
slight of his age, and as active as a monkey. 

Timothy set up two strong posts before 
the cottage, and stretched his wife’s clothes- 
line from one to the other, and bade 
Nicholas balance himself upon it. At first 
the child was fearful, and got many falls; 
but Timothy kept him hard at work, eking 
out his instructions with blows and curses, 
Nicholas strove hard to learn, for whenever 
he flagged, Timothy turned savagely on his 
wife and threatened her. This was an effec 
tual hold on Nicholas. 

The poor woman regained her strength 
very slowly, and was unable to go on with 
her work for a long time, so that they were 
very ill off—for, of course, Timothy brought 
nothing in. 

The little lady at the big house took 
great interest in Nicholas and his lessons. 
She could see quite well all that passed from 
the windows of her room. One day Nicholas 
lost his balance and fell from a considerable 
height, and then she saw Timothy kick him 
as he Jay on the ground: his mother came 
out and expostulated, and Timothy gave her 
a blow which sent her staggering against the 
wall, 

This sad sight greatly distressed May 
Trevor (the little lady), and the next day she 
came over with her nurse, bringing her 
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money-box with all its treasure, which she 
innocently poured out into Timothy’s hands, 
begging him not to beat his little boy any 
more. Of course neither Nicholas aor his 
mother were any the better for this gift, 
though Nicholas would gladly have taken 


half-a-dozeu beatings for the pleasure it gave | 


him to know that his “little lady,” as he 
called her, had thought of him. 

Madam Trevor, the old lady, on hearing 
what had been done, gave orders that Mrs. 
Salt should come every day for any broken 
meat there might be, an order which the old 
cook translated into making the decent 
woman sit down and have a comfortable meal 
with something to take home besides. 

At length Timothy pronounced Nicholas 
to be worth looking at. The caravan scheme 
had fallen through; but Timothy made a 
bargain with the manager of acircus compan 
who were come into the neighbourhoo 
Nicholas and his father went through a full- 
dress performance for the amusement of the 
little lady, who looked on from her window, 
It had cost him so much pains to learn that 
Nicholas had lost all sense of the shame with 
which he had at first regarded being made a 
Merry Andrew, 


His mother parted from Nicholas with a} 


heavy heart, She had no more tears to shed, 
Her sense that it was her own folly and ber 
own fault which had brought him to it, was 
a sharp burning remorse which left her silent 
and tearless, She got Nicholas to make her 
a promise to touch nothing stronger than 
water, and saw him depart on his very ques- 
tionable calling. 

The company which Nicholas and Timothy 
joined, were not worse than the average 
of people in, their elass of life, Timothy 
was the only ruffian amongst them, and 
even his fierce temper was under some 
control, for all stood in awe of the manager, 
The wife of the clown, who was the lead- 
ing performer in the various lines of 
dancing, riding, and acting, was very, good 
to Nicholas ; and, under her protection, no 
one ventured to molest him. There were 
two caravans, in one of which the company 
lived and transacted their natural lives; in 
the other, they performed and appeared to 
the world in all the splendour of velvet, 
and spangles, and hats, and with feathers, 
Nicholas made his first appearance attired in 
tight flesh-coloured hose and blue velvet 
tunic covered with silver, and his head bound 
withagilt circlet, under the name of the Young 
Dareall, and met with great success, whilst 
Timothy, attired in a dress similar to that in 
which he won the heart of poor Mrs. 
Fleming, resumed his,,old name of Don 
Prosper Saltero, 

Nicholas by no means, disliked this sort, of 
life. The excitement of the performances, 
and the dangerous charm that lurks,in vaga- 
bondism and vagrancy began to work on 
i The sense of adventure and the con- 
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stant change of scene had great, fascinations 
for a boy, and it is doubtful whether he would 
ever have been able to quit it for a more 
respectable career if it had lasted long. His 
one great drawback was the difficulty he had 
to secrete any of the extra gifts which were 
bestowed on him for his good looks and 
| tender years, by good-natured mothers or 
|admiring youngsters, to whom he seemed 
| little less than supernatural, His father 
| called him to strict account for all the pence 
he suspected him of receiving. 

The caravan and company extended their 
,cireuit, The poor mother wept bitterly to 
| receive a letter instead of seeing her son at the 
| time appointed for his return ; but Nicholas, 
| though he tried to console her, was, in his 
| heart, rejoiced that he was going to see more 
\of the world, At last the engagement was 
concluded, Nicholas and his. father. were 
both free to return home, Nicholas shouldered 
his bundle, and set off to find his way home 
on foot. Timothy lingered behind to. drink, 
having been for him wonderfully sober during 
their travels, 

When Nicholas reached the cottage, his 
heart failed him. He stopped to look through 
the window, before he dared to enter. . His 
mother was sitting over the embers of the 
fire in a deep reverie. She looked worn and 
aged since he left. , The cottage had a more 
desolate look than ever. All the furniture 
except the chair she sat_on was gone, and 
there was a great dilapidated mark against 
the wall, showiug where the corner cupboard 
had been roughly removed. Nicholas knocked 
at the door, but his mother did not hear, him, 
so he entered, and roused her, by flinging his 
arms round her neck, She cried. She was 
grown so weak and helpless that joy. fright, 
ened her. She had, been reduced to great 
distress ; for, in addition to evory thing else, 
she had fallen down and broken her wrist. 
If it had not been for the ladies, at the, great 
house she must have starved or gone, to, the 
workhouse, which, in her ideas, was many 
degrees worse. Nicholas had brought home 
a trifle in money, and for a few days, mother 
and son were left in peace. But it was too 
good to last. Timothy did not make his 
appearance for a week, and they had begun 
to hope he had taken himself off on another 
journey; but one morning, when Mrs, 
Salt. was gone up to the great house and 
Nicholas was trying to mend the door of the 
cottage, he felt himself suddenly seized as in 
the grip of a wild beast. His father had 
entered unperceived, Unable to extricate 
himself, or even to struggle, Nicholas was 
beaten, kicked, and flung on the ground, 
where he lay like one d ; but Timothy did 
not desist from beating and kicking: he was 
in a state of furious delirium tremens, and 
seemed to possess the strength of a legion, of 
devils,, He, however, desisted from his work 
as suddenly as he had begun. He seemed to 
catch sight of some object, and darted off | 
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| ac¥oss the common at full speed, makiti¢ ‘the 
most wonderful bounds and leaps, and howling 
like a demoniac: ‘ 

Some servant of the great house had seen 
| the attack, and ‘eame to the rescue of Nicholas, 
but found ‘him lying, to all appearance; dead 
| ina pool ‘of’ blood. He rushed back to the 
hotise’ t6 report the murder. Mrs. Salt 
fainted.” °‘Madam Trevor applied restoratives 
with lier own hands, sent off a man on horse- | 
| back for a doctor, and gave orders’ that 
Nicholas should be brought to the house. 
By the time the doctor arrived he had begun 
to give slight signs of life; but the doetor 
gave slender hopes of his recovery. However, 
Madani’ Trevor, “who''was an amateur in 
doctoring, and who had distilled waters of 
wondrous powers, in which she had unlimited 
faith, attendéd on him herself, and adminis- 
tered ‘her own remedies, and whether the 
credit was'due to them or to the doctor, or 
to the good constitution of the patient, was 
a disputable point—but Nicholas began to 

et well, though it was clear he would not 
ie able to move about or do any sort of work 
fora long time, And in the meantime what 
was to become of him and his mother, who, 
with her broken wrist, was almost as helpless 
asher son? | 

The fortunes of Nicholas hung on a hair. 
There seemed nothing left for them but to go 
to'the workhouse. 

Little did Mr. Joshua Trevor, of Clifton 
House, Highgate, and of Mincing Lane in the 
City, and a confirmed old bachelor, dream 
that his apparently sudden and entirely spon- 
taneous determination to pay his great aunt, 
Madam Trevor, of Stafford, a visit on his way 
to Harrogate, was destined to be the turning 
point in the life and fortunes of poor Nicholas, 
the ‘little vagabond and mountebank! If 
ever a man hated beggars and vagrants, 
Joshua Trevor was that man: if ever a man| 
considered stage-playing and Bartholomew 
Fair'a shame and nuisance to a Christian 
land—again ‘we say that Joshua Trevor, 
Tarkey merchant and member of the Society 
of Friends; was that man; and never was 
there'a man 'tnore firmly purposed to have 
no dealings ‘with the Devil or any of his 
works (except making money), nor with any 
of his servants, and he always looked sus- 
pitiously ‘on all poor people who had no} 
substantial ostensible trade or calling. Public | 
charities he patronised—they were organise 
institutions, and somehow the list of pe, 
wealthy patrons kept the objects of charity 
out of sight, besides reducing them to a puny 
official existence, Yet this Joshua Trevor, | 
little as he dreamed of it or intended, was 
travelling in his own coach from London to 
Stafford: to—betome the benefactor to a little 
mountebank, 

Madam Trevor was thrown into a flutter) 
at the prospect of receiving a visit from her} 
nephew, whom she believed to be as great a| 


man as he believed himself. In her eyes he’ 
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represented all the fortunes of all the Gres- 
hams and Whittingtons, and all the Lord 
Mayors of London who ever’ had’ been or 
were to be. It was fortunate'she had no 
long time to spend in expectation—the letter 
announcing his advent only arrived a few 
hours before his coach and four horses drove 
up the avenue to the great house. 

Joshua Trevor ‘having arrived at the great 
house, proceeded’ to fulfil his destiny. He 
saw Nicholas, and felt sorry for the pale, 
patient, intelligent-looking little fellow. He 
heard his story, and felé still more sorry for 
him, His horror of the workhouse and’ his 
mother’s decent, hard-working ‘appearance 
softened his prejudices, and finally the bright 
idea suggested itself of ending all difficulties 
by taking Nicholas himself and putting him 
to some trade. It was pleasant to him to see 
how easily he could perform what to these 
poor people looked like a miracle of mre 
and goodness, So he announced to Madam 
Trevor that he would take Nicholas and put 
him in a way of earning an honest living. 
The commotion, gratitude, and joy, and the 
great relief of mind that this gracious ukase 
caused throughout the great house, flattered 
all the sensibilities of Joshua Trevor’s heart, 
He was not a metaphysician ; and, no doubt, 
confounded gratified vanity with the voice of 
an approving conscience, but that did not 
much signify to other people. So Nicholas 
bade adieu for ever to catavans and fairs, 
and was taken away to seek his fortune 
under better auspices, His mother remained 
av inmate of the great house, to make herself 
generally useful. 

Joshua Trevor reaped the reward of his 
good deed sooner than he expected. It came 
sharp on the heels of it. At Harrogate he 
fell ill, and Nicholas nursed him as he would 
have done his mother. When Joshua Trevor 
began to get better Nicholas could read to 
him, and talk to him, and amuse him as he 
never had been amused in his ‘life before, 
When, at last, he was able to return to 
London, Nicholas was inducted into all the 
honours and prospects of a high stool in 
Joshua Trevor's counting-house, and every 
body knew ‘all the possibilities that lay in 
that fact. From that time Nicholas never 
looked behind him :; he went on steadily from 
one step to another. When Joshua Trevor 
died, he left the bulk of his fortune to public 
charities, a share of his business to Nicholas 
and ten thousand pounds. 

Nicholas was a prosperous man: he had 
always been a good son, and his mother 
might have lived like a Iady and had a 
carriage to go about in if she would have 
come to live with Nicholas; but she pre- 
ferred stopping with Madam Trevor as loug as 
the old lady lived. May Trevor had married 
and gone abroad, and when her mother died 
pretty little gentle May Trevor had found 
out that she had made a mistake in her mar- 
riage, and that her fine gentleman husband 
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was as great a blackguard in his way as 
Timothy Salt had been in his. So Mrs. 
Salt went to live with her at Boulogne, 
and took care of her till she died of con- 
sumption the doctors said—of a broken 
heart as she and Mrs. Salt knew. With 
her last’ breath she besought her kind friend 
to keep her child out of the father’s hands. 
Nicholas had a home to offer his mother, and 
May Trevor's child came to him. He was 
married quite happily: he was a prosperous 
man and a good man. The cy further 
incident connected with this story is, that 
Timothy Salt died in the insane ward of a 
distant workhouse. 


OVER THE WAY. 


Ara time when I lived high up in Paris 
—perhaps it was on the fifth story—I could 
look up from my window along the roof of 
a house opposite aud see two or three small 
apertures that evidently belonged to in- 
habited chambers. Counting the ground- 
floor, there were then eight layers of human 
dwellings piled one above the other opposite ; 
and I used often to amuse myself by wonder- 
ing how many different classes of persons 
must enjoy the same street-door in common. 
The first refleetion that occurs to a stranger 
is that this apparently promiscuous style of 
living must be the means of bringing about 
a kindly feeling between the humble and 
the gag One cannot, it would seem, 
shoulder a man year after year upon a stair- 
ease without learning in some sort to 
sympathise with him. Practically, however, 
this is not so, Relations rarely spring up 
even between neighbours on the same floor. 
I have never seen the man who lived for 
two years in the room over my head, though 
I did onee send him a request not to dance 
about with heavy boots at two o'clock in 
the morning. People go out at different hours. 
The workmen who occupy the upper story 
are always away before others have opened 
their eyes ; and come in at dusk whilst we 
have gone to the Palais Royal to diuner. 

I knew, therefore, that the inhabitants of 
the garrets that excited my attention might 
be as much cut off from the rest of the 
world as if they dwelt out upon a moor, For 
some time I did not catch asight of the faces of 
any of them ; but I knew that the little room 
to the right was occupied by a woman—and 
a young woman too—for on one side was 


hung a rather dilapidated cage containing a | 


canary that probably sung sometimes, whilst 
on the other, supported by a hoop of wire, 
was a single flower-pot. A hand sometimes 
appeared coming from below to stick chick- 
weed between the bars of the cage or to pour 
water on the flower-pot, so that I knew the 
window was very high placed on, so that the 
lodger must be remarkably small. 

The opening exactly opposite me for a 
| long time gave no sign of life. Like the 
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others, it was scarcely eighteen inches square, 
and being placed on a slanting roof, stood 
out like a little house with the gable end 
turned towards the street. One afternoon 
when the sun was shining full upon it, 
man’s face, surrounded by an immense shock 
of red hair and a prodigious beard of the 
same colour, appeared and nearly filled it, 
The idea of criminality at once entered my 
mind. I had seen a similar face staring out 
of a kind of loop-hole in the life-prison at 
Louisiana—out upon thesunny world which 
its owner more than twenty years before had 
desecrated by murder. ‘That was when I 
was a child; but the impression produced 
was so strong that even now I can never see 
a person looking fixedly forth from a small 
window without having to struggle with the 
idea that he must be a child of guilt. My 
neighbour over the way seemed to be looking 
at nothing in particular—but straight forward 
over wy head—perhaps at the sky beyond, 
—— at some distant steeple-tower. I 
ooked back two or three times mechanically 
into my own room, as if my glances were 
compelled to obey the direction of his. Hach 
time I turned towards him there he was, his 
beard resting on the sill, gazing forward, as 
if he took some peculiar pleasure in torment- 
ing me. Decidedly, there could be no doubt 
that he was immoral or insane. 

For several days after this I rarely svent to 
my window without seeing that hairy face, 
wearing precisely the same expression ; and 
a certain amount of painful sympathy was by 
degrees excited. As it was, in a time of 
political commotion, I might have charitably 
imagined the man to be some popular chief 
compelled by cireumstances to keep out of 
the way. The idea never entered my mind. 
He must be at the very least an escaped con- 
vict, waiting in that retirement until the 
vigilance of the police should relax. We 
do not like to bring even such individuals 
| into trouble unnecessarily. 1 refrained there- 
| fore from asking any questions on the subject, 
for fear of drawing attention to the unfor- 
| tunate fellow who might possibly repent of his 
| evil ways in his self-imposed solitary confine- 
ment. 

I spent a good dealof time watching those two 
windows, and remember feeling a vast amount 
of satisfaction when, one day, between the 
cage and the flower-pot, appeared a very 
bright-looking face that continued to work its 
| chin over the sill and to look around. The 
man with the red beard was at his post, and 
I could not help contrasting those two coun- 
tenances, and making all sorts of moral 
reflections on the extent to which even the 
humblest dwelling could be made a Paradise 
or otherwise by the personal characters of 
| those who inhabit it. What a gloomy den 
‘must the chamber of the escaped convict 
| appear — everything in disorder; the bed 

never made ; the furniture broken ; the door 
| carefully locked and bolted; a crevice con- 
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trived as a loophole from which to command 
the landing. As to the young girl’s little 
nest, I was quite sure that must be a charm- 
ing place. Indeed there could be no doubt of it. 
if f had never come to conclusions less 
hastily, my wisdom could be great. Birds 
and flowers are the companions only of the 
innocent ; and, besides, even at a distance, I 
could see the sparkle of a pair of delightful 
eyes and the bloom of a wholesome cheek. 
She did not look fixedly in one direction, 
not she. She looked up and down—at the 
sky and at the house opposite—the street 
must have been invisible, and at last her 
lance came in my direction, and passed 
cl on. I knew from all these symptoms 
a great deal about her. She was a working- 
girl, living by herself, industrious and 
virtuous ; and she had placed a table or a 
chair beneath a window in order to be able to 
enjoy the prospect. No wonder: the day 
was so bright, the heavens were so blue. 
How she had resisted the temptation of a 
stroll to the Luxembourg I could not 
imagine. It was absolutely Sunday; and 
there she was putting her head out into the 
sunshine from a little garret, instead of flut- 
tering in gay ribbons and thin indienne out 
under the trees, where handsome young men 
would be sure to admire her. In the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, if I had had my hat 
upon my head, I should have taken it off. 
Suddenly 1 heard a slight scream; and 
she and the bearded man, who no doubt had 


heard her, put their heads as far as they 
| could out of the window and looked to the 
| right and the left, up and down. I could not 
make out what they were at ; but my opinion 
| of the escaped convict was somewhat raised, 
for his actions, incomprehensible as they were 


| to me, seemed excited by sympathy, Whilst 
| Iwas trying to understand this little incident, 
| somethiug dashed past over my head into my 
room, and fell with a small struggle on the 
lt was a canary bird, which IL soon 
| succeeded in catching with my hands. The 
| prisoner of the cage opposite had escaped and 
| taken refuge with me. Such an opportunity 
| was not to be lost. Ishould soon receive an 
| embassy; and take nothing but thanks, I 
| resolved to satisfy my curiosity, took up my 
| hat, and soon found myself on the staircase 
| of the house opposite. Having taken some 
| hundred and thirty steps, I reached a landing- 
| place, which would have been pitch dark had 
| not two open doors given a dim light. The 
man with the red beard had left his den, 


and was trying to console his pretty neigh-| 


bour for the loss of her canary bird. 

With what delight I was welcomed may 
| easily be conceived. The young girl took the 
little fugitive aud pretended to beat it, as 
| mothers do their children when they have 
escaped a great danger, and then tormented it 
with kisses. The cage was unhooked, and Mr. 
Canary placed therein, with many threats if 
he ever took such a liberty again. I pre- 
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tended to be very interested in ali this ; and, 
indeed, was so to a certain extent. But the 
chief part of my attention was absorbed in 
examining the personal appearance of the 
escaped convict, who seemed by his manner 
determined to take this opportunity of 
striking up an acquaintance with his pretty 
neighbour. He it was who took down the 
cage, and carefully twisted a piece of wire to 
prevent the door opening, and suggested that 
too much sugar should not be given it, and 
pretended that he had often been deliciously 
pleased by its songs, and, in short, contrived 
to occupy the time during which, under any 
other circumstances, we should have been 
compelled to retire. In about half an hour 
we both said adieu, and I was about to 
descend with my curiosity half satisfied, 
when the man with red beard politely asked 
me if I would not step into his petit reduit— 
his little nook. 

I had already observed that he was a tall 
manly-looking young fellow, dressed in a 
blouse—quite different from what I had 
fancied him to be at a distance. There was 
even something very benevolent in the ex- 
pression of his eyes ; his mouth was entirely 
concealed, His right hand was bound up 
partially with a piece of black silk, and he 
appeared to move it with difficulty. Although 
my imagination tried to suggest that t 
must have received a wound in effecting his 
escape from the hulks, it was a total failure. 
I felt that all my surmises must be wrong, 
and could not make up my mind even to 
hesitate at accepting his invitation. 

The room was quite as neat as its neigh- 
bour; at any rate, considering that it was 
inhabited by a man. Little furniture, but 
nicely arranged, a portrait or two on the 
walls, some shelves with tools of various 
kinds, an old flute leaning in a corner, a place 
where a gun had evidently once hung up 
before it was hidden or seized or thrown 
away at the June insurrection. 

All these items I rapidly noticed. Mon- 
sieur Armand soon knocked to pieces all my 
speculations. He was a watchmaker; but, 
having severely burnt his hand in putting 
out a fire some time before, had been inca- 
pable of work. This was the real explanation 
of the fact of his suddenly occupying the 
chamber during the day. chek him why 
he looked so often out of the window; and 
he told me that it was because he could see 
the hill of Montmartre and a fine prospect of 
Paris, which turned out to be true. I did 
not mention my absurd suspicions, for they 
would have hurt his feelings, suggesting the 
idea that I thought he looked like a brigand. 
He evidently thought far otherwise; and 
when we afterwards began to talk of the 
charming girl in the other room, he parted 
the moustache from his lips, and said, with 
an evident allusion to himself, that a hand- 
some fellow, un jeune homme bien, could not 
have a better opportunity of beginning a 
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courtship. Properly. speaking, I suggested, 
as I had restored the bird, in the nature of 
things my footing was. better than his. He 
admitted it. If Monsieur had any intentions, 
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mour, and other relics may still be found, 
The tradition of the neighbourhood is, that 
at or near the Graves a great battle was 
fought between the Saxons and Danes, and 


of course he should consider himself bound,|that the latter were beaten and fled to 


as an honourable man, not. to interfere with 
them. He would even keep out of the girl's 
way, not to distract her attention. I, was 
bound to be grateful for so much politeness ; 
but announced that I left the field perfectly 
open for him, That was better, he said, 
much more appropriate; and if the result of 
this little incident was the turning of the two 
garrets into an appartment, he should know 
to whom he owed this happiness. 

I could see that the poor fellow was 
enormously smitten with the young girl; 
and, as he induced me to smoke a pipe with 
him, I soon learned that he had often met 
Mademoiselle Clemence on the stairs, but 
had never until then been able to say 
more than Good day to her. She. was a 
maker of artificial flowers—quite a genteel 
eccupation, he said, So was his for that 
matter, and a lucrative one, too. He could 
have afforded better, lodgings, but he was 
saving ; had scraped together several hun- 
dred franes, which might be useful one of 
these days; for example, if he should marry, 

“Why don’t. you, take Mademoiselle 
Clemence ?” said 1. 

“If she would have me,” replied he, “I 
don’t say no.” 

I recommended him to try, and went away 

uite pleased with my new acquaintance. 
still better pleased. was I when, about two 
mouths afterwards, I received in an elegant 
envelope a formal invitation to witness the 
nuptial benediction which was to be pro- 
nounced, after a visit to Saint Marie, of 
course, on the two neighbours at the church 
of Saint Germain des Prés. 


CHIP. 


FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 

Ws present, from a correspondent, the fol- 
lowing addendum to the paper on Fossil 
Geography, which appeared in No, 473. It 
was stated in that article that the flame of 
beacon fires lives in the name Flamborough 
Head. 

“The following, however, seems,” says our 
commentator, “the more probable and correct 
interpretation. Fleam is in Anglo-Saxon, 
fight ; Burh, or Buruh, is in Anglo-Saxon, a 
fortified city, town, or hill. Flamborough 
Castle, and the Dane’s Dike—a deep, wide 
ditch and high embankment on the inner side, 
running north and south right across the 
headland from sea to sea—actually remain to 
this day, although the former is in ruins; and 
some ten or fifteen miles inland is a place, near 
Kilham and Great Driffield, called the Danes’ 
Graves, and large mounds now or lately 
planted with fir-trees, where bones, old ar- 


Flamborough Head, which they fortified and 
held for some time. Note also the local 
pronunciation of the word is still Fleam- 
borough.” 


KATE CRAWFORD 


“We had several female Specials,” said 
the old lady ;* “but the most remarkable of 
them was Kate Crawford, or Beautiful Kitty, 
as she used to be called. She was very hand- 
some, certainly, and not more than nineteen 
when she arrived in the colony.” 

“ What had been her condition in life?” I 
asked, 

“She was the daughter of ‘a Yorkshire 
squire. In short, she was a lady by birth,” 
was the reply, “and had received the educa- 
tion of persons in her father’s position and 
circumstances, and she was accomplished, 
according to the standard of that day,” 

“ And what was her crime ?” 

* Horse-stealing !” 

“ Horse-stealing 1” 

“Yes. That was the offence of which she 
was convicted, and, in those barbaric days, 
sentenced to be hanged. That sentence, 
however, was cananeael to transportation for 
fourteen years.” 

“Rather a strange offence for a young lady 
to commit,” I remarked. : 

“Very true; but you must hear the par- 
ticulara, just as she related them, to me and 
to several other ladies who took a very great 
interest in her, And remember that all she 
told us—I mean all the facts she stated— 
corresponded exactly with those detailed in 
the report of her trial, which was subse- 
quently, at her request, obtained from 
England. In one sense of the word, Kate 
was a very bold girl; in another sense, she 
was the very reverse of bold. Her manners 
were in perfect harmony with her person— 
soft, gentle, and feminine; but, if she were 
resolved upon carrying out any project, great 
indeed must have been the obstacle she 
would not surmount. Her story, as she told 
it was this : 

“My father uire Crawford and one 
Squire Pack lived within a mile of each 
other. Their estates adjoined. Squire Pack 
had a son, John Pack, of about twenty- 
four years of age. I was then between seven- 
teen and eighteen. John Pack was an only 
son, and I was an only daughter. Both 
Squire Pack and my father were widowers, 
and had housekeepers. ‘The old people, over 
their bowls of punch one night, settled that 
John Pack should be my husband. Now, it 
so happened that John Pack—whom I liked 


* See page 553 of the last Number, * 
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very much, he was such a good-natured 
goosey—was already in love, and secret 
engaged to a farmer's daughter, a stout, tall, 
red-haired girl, with blue eyes, and a ver 
florid, but clear, complexion. Just the girl, 
in short, to captivate poor John, whose taste 
was not particularly refined. She had, be- 
sides, the exact amount of learning to suit 
poor John, who was not an erudite person by 
any means. I, too, had a secret engagement 
with a younger son of Sir Francis Bowman, 
and who was a lieutenant in a regiment of 
foot. Squire Pack and my father were both 
great tyrants, and to have offered the slightest 
opposition to their plans would possibly have 
led to their putting into execution, respec- 
tively, that threat which was constantly on 
the lips of either of them: T’ll turn you out 
of doors, and cat you off with a shilling! 
John Pack and I therefore came to an under- 
standing. We were to be lovers in the 
presence of the old people; but, to every 
other intent and purpose, we were to assist 
each other in corresponding with our true 
loves—trusting, as we did, tosome accident 
or some quarrel between our fathers to annul 
the marriage contract they had entered into 
on our behalf. Matters went on this way 
for several months, and nothing could be 
more satisfactory to us young people, John 
Pack frequently carried letters and messages 
for me, and I as frequently did the same for 
him. ‘Squire Pack and my father: used to 
quarrel once in every year, and for a month 
or two were the most implacable enemies ; 
but, at the end of such term, the one or the 
other would give way, make an ‘advance 
(which was always met), shake ‘hands, and 
become’ as good friends as ever. The truth 
was, that when the’ evehings drew in, they 
missed their game of cribbage; for John 
Pack ‘was a very sleepy person over eards, 
and, as for myself, I’could never'play at any 
game except beggar-my-neighboar. 

“One morning in the month of December 
the hounds met'a few miles from our house, 
Squire’ Pack and my father’ rode to cover 
together.’ John’Pack;'who had’ brought me 
a letter from my lover, aceompanied them 
and joined the meet. The moment they were 
out of the gate I broke the seal and read as 

follows : 


*** Dearest Katu,—If you possibly, can; meet me 
on the Halifax road, neay The, Hen and Chickens. 
I will be there at eleven, and, will,wait till two in 
the hope of seeing you. Ihave something very im- 
portant to communicate. My father intends hav- 
ing an interview with your father, the day after 
to-morrow. . I would have ridden over to the 
Hatch, only you gave mé such good reagons fur not 
doing so, or evén coming near the place at present. 
Tn haste. ‘ 

* ‘Ever affectionately yours, 
***Gxorcu Bowman.’ 


“The Hen and Chickens, a roadside inn, 
was distant from the Hatch (the name of my 
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father’s house) about six miles ; and, when I 
received my lover's letter it was nearly half- 
past ten o'clock. I flew to the stables, and 
ordered the groom to saddle my horse. To 
my disgust, he informed me that the animal 
was as lame asa cat, I then ordered him to 
cm my saddle on Marlborough, a second 

unter of my father’s. The groom told me 
that the horse had been taken to a point 
called Milebush, where the Squire expected 
to pick him up fresh. I then said ‘Saddle 
the old mare,’ and was given to understand 
that she had gone to the farrier’s to be shod. 
What was to be done? I deliberated for a 
few minutes, and then ordered the groom to 
take my side-saddle and bridle and follow me 
to Squire Pack’s, and, hastily attiring myself 
in my riding-habit and hat, [I ran across the 
fields as fast as I ‘could, and made for the 
stables of our neighbour. The only saddle 
horse in the Squire’s stables at the time was 
a magnificent thorough-bred colt, which had 
just been broken in; and this colt the 
Squire’s groom ‘was not disposed to saddle 
for me without the Squire’s personal order, 
Becoming very impatient, for it then wanted 
only three minutes to eleven, I shook my 
whip at the groom, and said: ‘Saddle him 
this instant! Refuse at your peril! You 
shall be discharged this very night!’ All 
Squire Pack’s servants as well as our own 
believed that I was to be John Pack’s wife, 
and the groom, fearful of that gentleman’s 
wrath, no longer hesitated to obey my in- 
structions. ‘I'he eolt was saddled and brought 
out. I mounted him, and laid him along the 
road at the very top of his speed, perfectly 
satisfied that John Pack would take care 
that my father never heard of my adventure, 
and that nis father would say nothing about 
it—determined as I was to have a note for 
John, to be delivered on his return from the 
chace, 

“It was exactly nineteen minutes past 
eleven when I ‘arrived at the Hen and 
Chickens, and found George Bowman waiting 
for me. He had walked over from his 
father’s house. The colt I had ridden was 
so bathed in perspiration that I alighted, and 
caused him to be taken into a shed and 
rubbed down. While the stable-boys were 
so engaged, George and I walked along the 
road, and discoursed intently on our affairs 
for more than an hour and a-half. We then 
returned to the inn, and I gave orders for 
the colt to be saddled, But, alas! the colt was 
not in the stable wherein he had been placed 
after he had been rubbed down, nor was a 
traveller, who was dressed like a gentleman, 
and who had come to the iun to bait his 
jaded horse, shortly after my arrival, to be 
found on the premises, though his horse was 
in one of the stalls—a horse that must have 
been a very swift and valuable creature in 
his day, but then rather old and broken- 
winded. ‘There could be no doubt that this 
petson, whoever hé might be, had made the 
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exchange, and ridden away unseen while the 
statile-boys were taking their dinner. A 
well-dressed man had ridden swiftly past 
George and myself whilst we were walking 
on the road; but we were far too much 
engrossed in conversation to take any parti- 
aioe notice of himself or the steed he was 
riding. Under these awkward and distressing 
circumstances, I scarcely knew what to do, 
It was now past two o'clock, and I was 
anxious to return to my home. I, therefore 
(accompanied by George Bowman to the very 
edge of our grounds), proceeded on foot. As 
soon as I was in my own room I divested 
myself of my riding-habit, and wrote a letter 
to John Pack, requesting him to see me at 
the earliest moment possible. It was past 
four o’clock when my father returned, and 
the moment I saw him I discovered that he 
was much the worse for the refreshment he 
had taken while absent from home. He told 
me, and it was quite true, that Jack Pack 
had hada bad fail in the field, had broken 
his thigh and smashed his head, and that he 
was then lying in a dangerous state at a 
public-house not far from Bradford. I 
begged of him to let me go and see the 
sufferer. But he said No! and then informed | 
me that he had had such a violent quarrel | 
with Squire Pack, that they could never be 
on speaking terms again. [t was all about 
the settlements, he said ; that the old thief 
wanted to hold off coming down with any 
money till his death ; that he (Squire Pack) 
had broken his word ; that he (my father) 
had given him a good bellyful of his mind; 
that he told the Squire that neither he, nor 
his father before him, were born in wedlock ; 
and that, after all, it would be a disgrace for 
a Crawford to bave a Pack for a husband. 
All this distressed me very much; but I still 
hoped that this, like their other quarrels, 
would be made up ere long, and that, in the 
meantime, poor John Pack would recover, 
and Sir Francis Bowman tempt my father to 
listen to the liberal proposals he was about 
to make to him with respect to my union 
with George. It was, however, a frightfully 
anxious night that which I passed. My 
sleep, when it at last stole over me, was a 
troubled one, and my dreams a succession of 
horror upon horror. When I awoke, I 
fancied that all was a dream—the accident 
to John Pack, the quarrel between my father 
and the Squire, the meeting between myself 
and George Bowman, and the loss of the colt 
at the Hen and Chickens. But, alas! I was 
speedily awakened to the reality, by my 
father calling out ‘Kate! Kate! Come 
here! What have you been about? Here 
are the officers of justice come to take you 
before the magistrate!’ I ran down-stairs, 
confessed everything, and entreated him to 
forgive me. Like most of the old squires, he 
was a very violent and headstrong man, and 
on this occasion his anger was terrific. ‘ Take 
her!’ he cried to the officers. ‘Take her 
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away! Let her be hanged, for all I care! 
She deserves it for deceiving me !’ 

“Tt seems that as soon as Squire Pack 
heard of my taking the colt away, he vowed 
that he would have me tried for horse- 
stealing, and thus would he disgrace the 
man who had called him such vile names 
and said such bitter things to him. And, 
in fulfilment of this vow, he went to the 
nearest magistrate, accompanied by his groom 
and another servant, and made a deposition 
upon oath. The magistrate was an old 
clergyman, to whom Squire Pack had given 
the ‘living,’ and who was in the habit of 
responding the words ‘of course,’ to every 
sentence the Squire uttered, A warrant for 
my apprehension was immediately issued, 
and I was taken into custody. What hap- 
pened before the clerical magistrate I cannot 
recollect ; but I can remember being asked 
several times, ‘What has become of the 
eolt ?’ and replying, ‘I don’t know,’ The 
consequence was, | was committed to take 
my trial at the forthcoming assizes, and was 
meanwhile sent to prison. 

“Whilst I was in those cold and dismal 
cells, my father never came near me; nor did 
he write to me, or even send me a message. 
The only person whom I saw—and that was 
in the presence of the jailor—was George 
Bowman, who did all in his power to con- 
sole me, although, poor boy, his face and 
shrunken form plainly betrayed that he was 
bordering on insanity, caused by grief. 
George told me that Sir Francis Bowman had 
spoken to Squire Pack ; but the Squire would 
not listen to him, and that he had declined to 
receive the value, or double the value, of the 
colt which had been ‘stolen’ by me—swear- 
ing, that ‘the law should take its course.’ 

“The day of trial came, and I was ar- 
raigued. George Bowman had retained an 
able lawyer to defend me, but his advocacy 
was of no avail, He urged that [ had not 
taken the colt with the intention of steal- 
ing it, but of returning it, after I had 
ridden it. To this the other counsel replied, 
‘Why didn’t she return it?’ ‘ Because it 
was stolen from her at the inn,’ was the 
rejoinder, ‘This the jury regarded as a very 
fond (foolish) tale, and found me guilty; 
whereupon the judge put on the black cap, 
and sentenced me to be hanged by the neck 
until L was dead ! 

“What happened afterwards—whom I 
saw, or what they said—I know not. I was 
in a perfect lethargy, and did not recover my 
senses until more than half of the voyage to 
the colony was completed.” 

Here the old lady paused for a brief while, 
and then resumed, 

“What Kate’s sufferings must have been, 
when she was conscious of what was passing 
around her, it would, indeed, be difficult to 
describe. She had not only to bear the com- 
panionship of the three hundred degraded 
wretches who were her fellow-passengers ; 
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but to withstand the unseemly attentions of 
the Navy surgeon, who had charge of the 
convicts, and who had become enamoured of 
her extreme beauty. The captain of the 
vessel, also, fell desperately in love with her, 
and on several occasions proposed to marry 
her, abandon the sea, and settle in the 
colony. The surgeon having heard of this, 
quarrelled with the captain, and threatened 
Kate that if she ever spoke or listened to the 
captain again, he would have her hair cut off, 
and that she should be publicly flogged. (He 
had the power, you know, of inflicting such 
punishment upon any female convict who 
incurred his displeasure.) The captain 
being informed by one of his officers of 
this threat, thrashed the surgeon on the 
quarter-deck, to the delight of the women 
who looked on and cried ‘Bravo!’ The 
surgeon called the guard—fifty soldiers 
(recruits), But as each man had his sweet- 
heart on board, and as the cause was regarded 
as the ‘woman’s cause,’ the guard declined 
to interfere in the matter, »This was a sad 
state of affairs, no doubt, so far as disci- 
pline was concerned; but it tended very 
materially to Kate Crawford’s advantage. 
Amidst the strife and contending passions of 
the two men, she was safe in that sense of 
the word most desirable to herself. When 
the ship arrived in the harbour, the surgeon 
preferred a complaint against the captain 
and his officers. There was an investigation, 


which resulted in a manner rather prejudicial 
to the surgeon, and the Governor gave an order 
that he was not to be permitted to depart 
the colony until the pleasure of his Majesty’s 
Government was known. ‘Such pleasure was 


known about a year afterwards. It was to 
the effect that the surgeon was to be sent to 
England, under an arrest, in the first man-of- 
war that touched at Port Jackson. He had 
made several statements and admissions at 
the investigation, to warrant and insure his 
dismissal from the service of the state. 

“ Soon after her arrival, Kate bad to undergo 
fresh persecutions, She was ‘applied for’ by 
at least twenty unmarried officers, each of 
whom was anxious to have her ‘assigned’ to 
him as a servant. It was not uncommon in 
those days for officers to marry their assigned 
servants, and make them sell rum at the back 
doors of their private houses, or quarters, 
to private soldiers and convicts at a dump 
(fifteen pence) a glass. It was by these means 
that many of them amassed their large 
wealth in ready money.” 

“Did the Government know of this?” I 
asked. 

“That is a question I decline to answer,” 
replied the old lady, “ But this I know, that 
when the duty was taken off rum imported 
to the colony, very few people were licensed 
to keep public houses. However, none of 
these gentlemen were destined to be the) 
master of Kate Crawford. The statement 
she made at the investigation aroused the | 
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sympathy of Mrs. Macquarie (the Governor's 
wife), who enlisted the respect and affection 
of all who knew her. Mrs. Macquarie was 
driven in her private carriage to the Factor 

at Paramatta—an institution to which all 
unassigned convicts were taken on their 
arrival in Sydney—and had an interview 
with the unfortunate girl. I accompanied 
Mrs. Macquarie on that occasion. 

“ When Kate was brought by the matron 
superintendent into the little room in which 
Mrs. Macquarie and myself were seated, she 
was dressed in the uniform garb of females 
under sentence of transportation ; the com- 
monest calico print gown, a white apron, 
white cap without frills or strings, thickly- 
soled shoes, and no stockings, The dresses 
were made short, so that the ankles and the 
lower part of the legs were visible, while the 
arms were perfectly bare from the elbow 
joint. Nevertheless, in those hideous gar- 
ments, Kate still preserved the bearing of a 
well-bred gentlewoman. There was no low 
curtsey—no ‘ May it please your ladyship’— 
no folding of the hands; but there was a 
gentle inclination of the head and of the 
body, and an honest, modest look, which 
would at once have satisfied the most sus- 
picious person in the world that the girl was 
incapable of committing any crime, And 
when Mrs. Macquarie, with a graceful move- 
ment of the hand, requested her to be seated, 
she thanked, and obliged the old lady, 
simultaneously, 

“*T have not come to see you out of mere 
curiosity,’ said Mrs, Macquarie, ‘nor have I 
come to gloat over the sight of a young lady 
in such a position as that in which you are 
mow placed. I simply come, armed with the 
authority of the Governor, to know by what 
means your sojourn in this colony may be 
rendered the least painful.’ 

“On hearing these words of unexpected 
kindness, the poor girl burst into passionate 
tears, and Mrs. Macquarie and myself 
followed her example, 

“ When she was calmed, and in a condition 
to listen, Mrs. Macquarie again put the 
question to her, and the poor girl replied, in 
broken accents: ‘ Do with me, or for me, 
whatever your kind heart may dictate.’ 

“*Then you shall live,’ said Mrs, Macquarie, 
‘in private apartments, in the house of Mr, 
Kherwin, the chief constable of Paramatta, 
whose wife shall make you as comfortable as 
circumstances will admit of. Under that 
roof you will be perfectly safe, and protected 
from every species of annoyance, And if you 
will allow me, I will send you the means 
of providing yourself with more suitable 
apparel than that you are now wearing.’ 

“Poor Kate expressed her gratitude in 
becoming terms, and we took our departure, 
Mrs. Macquarie then ordered the coachman 
to drive to the house of the chief constable, 
and expressed to that functionary her wishes, 
which were tantamount to orders; and that 
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very night Kate Crawford occupied a room in 
the small but cleanly cottage'of the Kherwins. 
They were very respectable people, the Kher- 
wins; and Mrs. Macquarie arranged that 
Kate was)tg béard With them J don’t kpow 
whethef Kherwiry and, his wife were reéont 

nsed by a paythefit of money, or a grant of 
bod but I am quite satisfied that they, lost 
nothing by the attentions they! showed’ to 
their unhappy charge. 

“Whenever the Major andoanyself wetit/te 
Paramatta, we never failed to pay Kate a 
visit, and have a long chat with her. On one 
occasion she told us that she had ‘received a 
reply to a letter she had written to a friend 
in England. Her old lover, George Bow- 
man, she said, had, shortly after hex convicy 
tion, become insane, and was a hopeless 
lunatic in en asylum.;; Her. tather. had 
married a young damsel, and had by her an 
infant son. John Pack, when he recovered, 
and came to know of the cruel course of con- 
duct his father had pursued quarrelled with 
the old man, flogged him in his passion, and 
then married Peggy, and became a farmer 
on his own account. Squire Pack, too, had 
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pigs, the poultry, &c., had each and all some 
shiaté of, heryattentions .And\she\kept the 
accounts—for the Kherwins sold the product 
of the animals which they reared, In short, 
althoyg! sie id thot! cease to /ba& what the 
vulgar chil “@ fine Jad¥,) sheimadé liergelf a 
woman of ‘busiuess, and a slrewd one too,— 
not, that she ever took an advantage of those 
with’ whom she dealt. 

“ Now free to do what she pleased, and with 
&) gra of) dnd: ib) (hen (possession, Kate 
resolved upon remaining in the colony, and 
| devoting herself to farming and the rearing 
of chttlé)! Botly the General and Mts! Mac- 
quarie were so fond of her, that any favour 
she asked was at once accorded, She applied 
for fifteem conviets; they were assigned to 
her. She then engaged a very respectable 
overseer—a, man of firmness, and integrity. 
She borrowed three hundred pounds, where- 
with to commence operations, and build a 
At the' end of two years she paid off 
this debt, and: had a considerable balancé in 
hand, The wheat and the Indian maize 
gtown upon her farm always brought the 
highest prices in the market, and she was 


married a young maiden, and had, made, up) equally fortunate with her live stock, Many 


his quarrel with Squire Crawford. 

“ Kate was only three years a prisoner of 
the Crown, or (to speak in the coarser phrase) 
a'conviet. General Macquarie, one morning, 
accompanied by Mra, Macquarie, all the chief 
officials, and their) wives, journeyed from 
Sydney to Paramatta. The cortége drew up 
opposite to the chief constable’s cottage. 

e General and Mrs. Macquarie were the 
only persons who alighted. After a brief 
absence they returned, bringing with theta 
poor Kate Crawford, whom the General 
handed ‘into his carriage, and then ordered 
the postilion to go to Government House. 
(There, isa Government House. in Para- 
matta,), There, in, the presence . of) all 
assembled, the dear oki General presented 
Kate with the King’s pardon, and at the 
same time handed to her a piece of parch- 
ment, sealed’ with the seal of ‘the colony, and 
bearing the General’s own signature. It was 
the title-deed of a grant, of, land,, of two 
thousand acres, within forty miles of Sydney, 
and situated in one of the best and most 
alluvial districts, This ceremony over, the 
old General led her to the dining-room, 
where luncheon was ready. The peor girl— 
she was then only twenty-three—was  evi- 
dently much overcome by her feelings ; but 
she struggled hard to subdue them, and suc- 
ceeded,” 

“ And what became of her?” I asked. 

“You shall hear,” said the old lady. 
“While she was under the protection of the 
chief constable, Kate was not, idle, She 
assisted Mrs, Kherwin in all matters ¢con- 








offers of marriage were made to her, year 
after year, by persons im eligible” positions 
and: ‘circumstances ;: but’ Mrs,’ Crawford, as 
she vnow ealled herself; had determined on 
remuining single. She had built for herself 
a vehicle called a sulky, a gig which had a 
seat for the accommodation: of ome) person 
only, and in this she used to drive.to Sydney 
onve in.every year. Upon all these occasions 
she was a gnest at Government House. In 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three, she was 
the owner of twelve thousand pounds ip 
money, which was invested on mortgage of 
landed property in the town of Sydney ; and 
in eighteen hundred: and thirty-seven, when 
T\last.saw her, and, laughingly said, ‘ You 
must, be frightfully irich by this! time, Kitty,’ 
she replied, ‘ Well, if I were to die now, 
there ‘would be about ‘one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds to be divided 
amongst those who are mentioned in my will. 
Your, boys are, down for a few pounds—not 
that I fancy they will ever want them.’” 

“Ts she still alive?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied the old lady, “and_.likely 
to. live for the next twenty years; for 
although she had many days of sorrow, she 
never had one of sickness, to my knowledge.” 


[Since the history of Mrs. Crawford was 
related to me, she has departed this life. 
The gentleman, who gave me this information 
lived, many years in Australia, On asking 
him what she died possessed of, he answered : 
“The value of her estate, real and personal, 
was as nearly as possible half a million 


nected with the household. ‘The eows, the | sterling.”] 
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